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Editorial, 


T has been a matter of wonderment to many that the 
war spirit had apparently completely conquered in- 
dividual convictions, and the religious scruples of 
those whose religious principles held no place for war. 
One would expect that at least here and there would 

be found men who would choose to die rather than to kill, 
and who would prefer to be loyal to a spiritual conviction 
even at the supreme cost. It is therefore good to know 
that there were such martyrs in the year 1914. Rev. 
Frederick Lynch, D.D., secretary of the Church Peace 
Union, in the interesting account of his experiences just 
published under the title ‘‘ Through Europe on the Eve of 
War,” a part of which has been reprinted in the Christian 
Register, says that a friend of his witnessed the shooting 
of four men who refused to take up arms against their 
brothers in other lands. In the course of time it may be 
discovered that there were other such martyr choices. 
Surely the days are not more decadent than those of 
early Christianity, when loyalty led to the lions and 
devotion meant death. When the smoke of conflict has 
cleared and normal judgments are once more formed, 
no higher honor will go to the men who marched to battle, 
gallant though they were, than to those who, with their 
backs against a wall and a principle, chose to abandon life 
rather than their belief in brotherhood. 


st 


THE assumption that ignorance of liberal religion 
and attachment to impossible doctrines are known best 
to those west of New England, which underlies much of 
the criticism of gentle measures in the training of the 
young in mind, is the root of much of the misunderstand- 
ing which divides some of our workers. ‘There is just 
as evident and crass narrowness of vision within sight of 
Beacon Hill, and even on it, as there is on the outskirts 
of our faith, and no one has to go outside New England 
to know just as much of the problem as those who have 
worked on the borders. If the truth were known, the 
hostile and militant methods have their critics among men 
who are not in New England at all, and who are working 
right in the fields in the name of which our words of 
caution are ridiculed. ‘That the Register is printed in 
Boston, and edited there, is mo indication of the locality 
of its editorial comments and the source of its judgments. 
What we are chiefly coneerned to make clear is that 
there are places and times where missionary work is 
cheapened, and our progress hampered, by a way of 
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taking opposition more calculated to embitter it than 
to dissipate and conquer it. We could furnish testimony 
from far fields of alienation of those who sympathize 
with us by an inimical way of meeting our opponents, 
and of great success in attracting people by using 
cream instead of vinegar. That is all we mean when we 
say things that sound to our friends in other parts of 
the battle-line like an order to retire. We have no doubt 
that insipid, milk-and-water treatment is sometimes ap- 
plied where bold measures are advisable, and that good 
hard hitting is often for us a work of grace. But we also 
know that the effort to understand why others oppose 
our belief and misrepresent it, and to put ourselves in 
their places, and to use language that will leave open their 
self-respect and permit surrender without humiliation, 
and make for good will in the end rather than more 
pronounced hostility, is consistent both with sincerity 


and courage. 
ad 


‘“SELE-POSSESSION is nine points of the moral law,” aptly 
paraphrased John Milton Scott some years ago. It was 
well stated, and never more clearly true than at the pres- 
ent time. Seldom has the surge of racial prejudice been 
greater than during these days of conflict. Hatred fat- 
tens upon the spoils of war. It is only by gripping the 
verities of life, and by maintaining a firm hold upon the 
fundamental unity of man, that one can avoid being 
swept off one’s feet by the surge. It is a hard task, as 
well as one of the highest, to be able to resist the sway 
of the ancestral and to be true to the universal. Great 
are the need and the gain of self-possession. ‘The best 
form of neutrality is that in which one is able to neutralize 
the antagonisms of one’s own thought and sentiment 
and to present the brother-front to all men and nations 
alike. If this is one of the results of one’s religion, it 
may be regarded as fairly certain that truth is its golden 
core. ; 
base alloy. 

Sod 


Ir must not be forgotten that America is in reality a 
second Europe. Its citizenship is a composite produc- 
tion, the constituent elements coming from all parts of 
the older continent. Here Italy, France, Germany, 
Russia, Great Britain, found a new home. It has been 
stated time and again that New York holds within her 
borders more of many races than are to be found in the 
largest cities of their own lands. Yet in spite of this fact 
there has been almost no sign that the present bitter 
antagonisms of the Old World have crossed the ocean. 
One may stand before a newspaper bulletin in Boston 
or New York and see Germans rub shoulders with Eng- 
lish and French in complete amity. It is a fine feature 
of our American life that at a time of such intense feeling 
its citizens should already have arrived at the point 
where Americanism means the fusing of the European 
variants into the single standard of citizenship. It is a 
fact of which every American has good reason to be 
proud. 

wt 


Ir needs every now and then to be emphasized that a 
Unitarian church is in the truest sense not sectarian in 
its nature. That there have been in the past frequent 
attempts to denominationalize the movement of liberal 
religion and to standardize its formulas of faith is not 
to be denied, but fortunately the nature of liberal 
religion has been such as to have been able to resist 
these attempts, and to remain as yet larger than can 
be reduced to the limitations of a sect. Unitarianism 


represents a principle more than a set of principles, an 
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attitude toward truth and life rather than any set affir- 
mations regarding them, a spirit of freedom more than 
a sect of the free. If it could be realized that a Unitarian 
church, instead of attempting to increase the number of 
sects, is in reality working in quite the opposite direc- 
tion, much more favorable conditions for progress would 
be secured. Stronger emphasis upon this fact in regard 
to the liberal church is therefore to be commended and 
urged. 
ws 


A FINE example of interdenominational courtesy ought 
to be chronicled and commended in connection with the 
Ministers’ Institute. -The spectacle of the rector of 
Trinity Church in Newport driving his automobile over 
the Ocean Drive, well laden with Unitarian ministers, 
and taking (cheerfully or otherwise) the dust from a large 
van filled with other Unitarian ministers, was one to be 
viewed with much satisfaction. ‘The worse the dust the 
greater the courtesy. Even the House of Bishops ought 
to be—and doubtless when it hears of the event will be— 
at least mildly delighted with this exhibition of a truly 
Christian spirit. The rest of us, not having so much on 
our minds as bishops have, can applaud unreservedly 
and enthusiastically. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


The meetings of the Ministers’ Institute were held 
this year from the 21st to the 24th of September in New- 
port, R.I., and the ministers who attended these meetings, 
without doubt, will long remember their visit to that 
attractive city. The minister and people of the Channing 
Memorial Church were indefatigable in their endeavor 
to give these guests of theirs a good time, and there was 
much to see, in and about the city, of unusual interest. 
The weather, though somewhat oppressively warm, was 


wonderful; quite the equal of that which we remember so 


well in connection with the meetings of the National 
Conference last year in Buffalo. Perhaps some interest 
was diverted from the real work of the Institute by these 
outside attractions, though no very definite assertion of 
that kind could be made; .and if some, overwearied with 
floods of talk, sought refreshment in the waves of the 
near-by sea, they were not without reasonable excuse. 

Too much was offered at this feast of reason. Some 
men- whose names .were announced on the programme 
did not appear in person, to the great disappointment of 
would-be listeners. Particularly it was disappointing to 
miss Prof. Lake, who could not reach this country in 
time to keep his appointment, but even with these omis- 
sions the programme was still too full. After listening 
to a certain number of papers, which keep one’s attention 
strained to the utmost, one becomes like the small boy 
at the picnic who thought he might bite off another mouth- 
ful, but doubted if he could swallow it. All these papers 
were good, many were excellent, some were brilliant. 
It was again a good exhibit of the scholarly capacity of 
our Unitarian ministry. But it is to be hoped that in 
planning for another session of the Institute a somewhat 
simpler repast may be provided. The directors, like 
a good housewife, are easily influenced by the fear that 
there may. not.be enough, and so before they realize it 
they have on hand a bewildering profusion. If, when it 
comes to serving up the courses, there should be a thin 
place on the programme, it is easy to invite an open dis- 
cussion of papers that have been read, and it is more than 
probable that this item on the bill of fare would be much 
enjoyed. . . - - . ~ . - a! 

It is difficult to compare one session of the Institute 
with another in any way that is satisfactory and just. 


ee 
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The assertion may be hazarded that the meetings of two 
years ago in Gloucester, taking them altogether, marked 
the highest flood tide that the Institute has reached. It 
is not to be expected that so high a level can be continually 
maintained. Not always will all the factors of a composite 
whole fall together so happily, to produce the best results; 
but, if the full record of the Institute could be written 
from the beginning, this last session would have in that 
record an entirely honorable place, and some of its feat- 
ures would be quite the equal of anything that earlier 
sessions could show. 

In these days of “big business,” in the church as else- 
where, some people are troubled because the Unitarian 
ministry does not command a larger popular following; 
and other people are led to assert very confidently that 
the “ism’’ which we are supposed to represent is decadent, 
if not dying. Well, it would be hard to find in the talk 
at these meetings any “‘ism’’ whatever. What that 
thing called “Unitarianism’”’ is it would puzzle any one 
to say, otherwise than as he might evolve it from his own 
inner consciousness; and what is to be the fate of some- 
thing that probably has no existence is no matter of 
great concern. : 

Here was just straightforward, constructive, sympa- 
thetic talk on a wide variety of human problems, all of 
it of a helpful and inspiring kind. Now and again we 
hear the church spoken of as an institution which has 
certain “goods”’ to sell. It is not the most apt simile 
that could be chosen. The church is engaged partly 
in producing what might well enough be called ‘“goods,”’ 
that is to say, certain views of life supposed to be in the 
interest of the higher welfare of our race, but it does not 
or ought not to undertake to sell these goods. They are 
to be given away to any one who will use them. Does 
the world want our goods? Very likely not to any great 
| extent, having conceived considerable prejudice against 
the label they bear. We know them to be good ‘‘goods,” 
none the less; and if others do not want them at present 
we can be fairly content with using them ourselves. 


The Great Scepticism. 


We are too much in the habit of thinking scepticism 

a matter of intellectual judgment, concerned only with 

philosophical speculation. The doubt of any foundation 

in thought and truth may have its cul-de-sac, and lead 

men against the blank wall of a blind alley. But there 

is life to be lived, and the doubter goes back to its neces- 

* sities and duties with some faiths of the practical sort 

which still work as though he had never indulged his 

vagrant moods, while he believes in goodness, and keeps 

the bridges safe between things as they are and things 

as he thinks them, and counts protection from pretension 

of things that are so a sort of devotion to truth which 

the more abstract sort may excel in dignity and complexity, 

but not in worth. Indeed, truth, as a word, calls up too 

abstract a notion, and draws the mind away from the 

simple fact of truth as a fact. When Pilate asked ‘‘ What 

is truth?” he put a question that has never been an- 

_ swered and never can be answered, as he put it; but 

there was an answer before him that was quite sufficient. 

‘There was a fact, a true thing. The so-ness of that fact 

was the sort of truth that philosophers will discuss to the 

| end of time. ‘The thing that was so was much more 
important to hold and much more simple to accept. 

The great scepticism of the world is the living as though 
the so-ness of things may be ignored. The unpardonable 
sin is in supposing that ingenuity, or deception, or in- 
genuousness, or overbearing assertion, or indulgent for- 
getfulness, may veil or dissolve a fact. The great blas- 
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phemy is in the erection of power, even of religion itself, 
into a substitute for things as they actually are. ‘The 
great atheism is the atheism of war, for war is the blatant: 
and deadly disintegration of justice, and kindness, and 
truth, and love. It sets these sovereign things to the test 
of masses of force, it decides questions they should rule, 
by an arbitrament infinitely below their rank. It drags 
these lovely forms in front of its legions and swears alle- 
giance to them, only to violate them and crush them. © It 
forces into its columns those who hate all its ways, be- 
cause only by subduing such might and binding it can 
these beautiful facts be set free and prove their beauty. 
This is the significance of the time which has suddenly 
become so terrible and so incomprehensible. It is a time 
when we are called to face awful and tense alternatives. 
We have to decide whom we shall serve. Martyrs faced 
death or denial of their faiths, and they chose to have a 
world with truth to die in rather than a world with lies 
to livein. One religion faced another and demanded that 
the religion of truth and freedom should bow down and 
worship the religion of subjection and authority. We 
read of their sacrifice, and stand where they burned, and 
look back to their far time grateful that it is not ours. 
But in some new way it becomes ours. We hear that 
might makes right, and watch nations struggling in a con- 
flict whose root was that assertion. ‘The law that makes 
men’s lives and nations’ intercourse safe, the bridge of 
nations, we see torn from under their feet. Where once 
individual men went to the stake for their loyalty to that 
bond, now whole peoples face destruction rather than 
conspire in the infamy of a violated oath. It is a time 
that more than tries men’s souls. It is a time which tries 
if they have any souls. Men are asking how Chris- 
tianity and religion can be believed in when, after so 
many centuries of their preaching and organization, they 
fail to prevent the most awful conflict of hate and blood- 
shed the world has known. ‘This question has special 
point when we see a nation which has been foremost in 
the higher life, first in learning, in philosophy, and in 
theology, set a pattern of most cruel and relentless re- 
prisals, and of disregard of the primary principles of good 


+ faith. When the most solemn obligations are declared 


to be not worth the paper they were written on, so de- 
clared not against one nation by its enemies, but by itself 
of its own sacred engagements, men are asking what relig- 
ious institutions are worth among nations so ruled and 
governed. 

The indictment is a fair one, directed against those who 
thus set religion and Christianity aside. It is not a fair 
one, directed against religion and Christianity in them- 
selves. They stand lovelier and more precious than ever, 
as their pure precepts shine out against the background 
of greed, antipathy, vindictiveness, and vaulting ambi- 
tion. The place of religion was never so clear as now. 
Our delusion that forms are equivalent to substance is 
shattered. Now we know that nothing but the real 
thing will serve. We know that praying to God for suc- 
cess in battles, and not submitting to God the causes and 
motives of battles, is not religion. We know that going 
through forms and ceremonies and maintaining national 
churches, while devoting every energy and power to de- 
vising engines of vaster destruction than barbarous times 
ever knew, and training men with the avowed purpose of 
subduing other peoples, is not religion and has no likeness 
to real Christianity. We know that believing a set of 
doctrines called Christian, without pretending to change 
in the least hatreds and jealousies, without trying in the 
least to love neighbors, and to do good to those who de- 
spitefully use and persecute others, is not Christianity at 
all, but the empty semblance of deeds in words. The 
great and powerful and most civilized nations are show- 
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ing us where to look for reliable religion, not in the 
music of their guns, not in erudition led by torch and 
bombs, not in civilization reckoned in terms of artillery, 
but in the character and self-control and good will that 
shall make all such machinery of mutual murder antique. 

Never have churches had a plainer mission and a larger 
task. Never has the world so openly shown the need of 
them. Their great task is to create a new heart in men 
and renew a right spirit among them. Until that is 
done no disarmament will be valid. When it is done 
none will be needed. We have dreamed this work nearly 
done. We are rudely waked to find that it is not yet 
begun. There is no discharge in this war. The madness 
of the world is unsubdued. The great call of the hour 
is for enlistment in the eternal hosts whose weapons are 
love to God and man, to destroy the great scepticism 
of unbelief in them. 


Current Topics. 


A NEw, though not an unexpected, crisis was pre- 
cipitated in Mexico on Wednesday of last week, when 
Gen. Francisco Villa, the most prominent military 
leader in the revolution which ended in the overthrow 
of Huerta and the instalment of Venustiano Carranza 
as supreme chief in Mexico City, declared openly against 
Carranza. The specific ground for this act of hostility 
appeared to be Villa’s dissatisfaction with the plans made 
by Carranza for the convention called for October 1, 
in Mexico City, for the nomination of candidates for the 
presidency. Villa and his friends have charged that the 
basis of representation in the convention was such as 
to assure to Carranza complete control of the machinery 
of nomination and election. In his declaration of war 
Gen. Villa denounced the policy of his former chief, 
which he said was in violation of the will of the people 
of Mexico, and announced his intention to eliminate 
Carranza as a factor in the political situation and place 
the power into the hands of persons who would respect 
the rights of the people. 


‘Tue news of the latest internal convulsion in Mexico, 
in which the states of Chihuahua and Sonora are pitted 
against Carranza’s rule in the initial stage of the conflict, 
was received with regret in Washington. Every effort 
was made at the State Department to bring into action 
the machinery of mediation and compromise, but there 
was.a distinct impression in well-informed quarters that 
the problem of adjustment as between Villa and Carranza 
would be extremely difficult, if not hopeless. The first 
acts of the Carranza administration in the capital indi- 
cated a tendency which had been characteristic of the 
two. previous revolutionary régimes, those of Madero 
and of Huerta, in the direction of confiscatory measures 
directed against the adherents of the preceding administra- 
tion. ‘The indications of such a policy aroused a strong 
movement of protest against Carranza, and Villa, who 
for a long time had been on the brink of an open break 
with his chief, took prompt advantage of the discontent 
to begin hostile operations against the men in power in 
Mexico City. 

ad 


THE subject under international discussion during the 
week has been the reported destruction of the Cathedral 
of Rheims by the Germans in the course of a bombard- 
ment of the city. The French government laid its 
complaint before the nations by lodging a protest at the 
capitals of the neutral peoples, including Washington. 
It was pointed out in the French representations that the 
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dropping of shells upon the historic structure was not 
necessitated by legitimate considerations of war, but was an 
inexcusable act of vandalism, prompted solely by malice. 
In a semi-official explanation from Berlin it was pointed 
out that the French were using the cathedral for military 
purposes as a point of observation in finding the range of 
the German positions, and that the work of the German 
gunners consequently was justified by the rules of war. 
Subsequent dispatches from London, and other sources 
friendly to France, indicated that the damage to the 
great Gothic pile was not so severe as had been reported 
at first. 
at — 


ONE of the most dramatic events of the war came to 
public knowledge last week, when the British admiralty 
announced the destruction of three British cruisers— 
the Aboukir, the Cressy, and the Hogue—by German 
submarines in the North Sea, with the loss of about 
1,250 officers and men. A German account of the en- 
gagement gave the entire credit for the notable victory 
to one submarine manned by twenty men. ‘The incident 
produced a profound impression in London, and recalled 
the opinions of several eminent naval authorities, who 
recently have advanced the argument that the construc- 
tion of battleships is a waste of money, as the great 
engines of war would be at the mercy of the first small 
craft that could approach them within striking distance 
under water. The British admiralty’s report of the 
engagement laid emphasis upon the statement that two 
of the lost cruisers were torpedoed while they were stand- 
ing by the first in an attempt to save lives. Accordingly, 
the British naval authorities issued a general order to 
commanders not to risk ships under similar circumstances. 


ws 


On the western front of battle, along the French frontier, 
the operations at the end of the week pointed to the proba- 


.bility of another reverse for the German armies in their 


endeavor to maintain their territorial gains in France. 
The German commanders, behind formidable entrench- 
ments, were contesting every inch of the ground in the 
face of a slow but steady advance by the Allies. In the 
rear of the German right, under Von Kluck, the Belgian 
forces were developing an activity which was met by an 
aggressive German movement against Antwerp, the Bel- 
gian base. In the centre of the line the forces under 
Crown Prince Frederick Wilhelm were pushing an attack 
upon Verdun, with the evident intention of breaking the 
continuity of the allied armies. ‘Throughout the fighting, 
which probably will prove the costliest in lives since the 
war began, the French and the British demonstrated a 
revival of offensive strength which seemed well-nigh irre- 
sistible to the invaders. The German retreat at their 
right wing, however, was orderly, and impressively de- 
liberate. 
ws 


On the eastern front, on the borderlands of Austria- 
Hungary and Prussia, the Russian armies are making some 
progress, which is far more marked, however, at the 
Austrian end of the line than at the Prussian. At the 
beginning of the week the Austrian forces had apparently 
accomplished their withdrawal into the forts of Przemysl 
and Cracow. In Cracow, unless the Russian reports are 
misleading, a large German force has joined the defenders 
and was making energetic preparations for an obstinate de- 
fence under a German commander. There is a wide 
discrepancy between the claims of the Russians and the 
admissions of the Austrians at this end of the operations 
in the world war, but it is apparent that the Russian 
armies are more than a match for the Austrians, and that 
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their progress is consistent. At the points of contact with 
the Germans, however, the Russian offensive is exceedingly 
slow and doubtful. It was admitted in Petrograd at the 
middle of the week that the Germans had resumed the 
offensive in East Prussia, but it is affirmed that their 
advance toward Warsaw and Lodz had been checked. 


ed 


THE Ottoman project to reject completely all foreign 
claims to extra-territoriality under the capitulations, it 
now appears, is to include the closing of all educational 
institutions under foreign auspices in Turkey. These in- 
stitutions include Robert College in Constantinople, and 
the American College in Beirut. Robert College, which is 
strictly non-sectarian, has played an important part in 
the regeneration of Turkey and of the Balkan states for 
the past half-century. Itis the highest institution of learn- 
ing in the Ottoman Empire, and, under the inspiration of 
Dr. George Washburn and Drs. Hamlin and Long, has 
played an important part in the upbuilding of the new 
Bulgaria out of the ruin wrought by centuries of Turkish 
rule. Many of the leaders in the revival of Bulgarian 
nationality in the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
were graduates of Robert College. The American Col- 
lege in Beirut has contributed greatly to the cause of edu- 
cation among the Armenians of the Ottoman Empire. 


Brevities. 


In an American railway train a man was heard to say: 
“My father was a German; my mother was French. 
What do I care? Iam an American. ‘The old hates are 
nothing tome. ‘This is the land where hatred dies away.” 


The counting of small objects piece by piece in large 
numbers is so tedious a task that so-called “‘counting- 
machines’’ have been invented, which determine the 
number accurately by weight. A great saving of time 
is thus secured over the old method of counting by hand. 


The practicability and wisdom of the minimum wage 
for men and women workers is one of the live industrial 
questions. The Washington State wage commission has 
established $10 a week as a minimum wage for women 
employed in mercantile establishments, the highest 
amount yet fixed by any State for women so employed. 


Some Unitarian parishes seem to forget that ours is in 
theory and intention a very democratic religion. When 
they fail to include women in their membership, or exclude 
the minister from the holding of parish meetings, or tend 
to keep the knowledge and control of their affairs in the 
hands of a few, they fail to remain or act as truly demo- 
cratic organizations. 


When the conviction comes home to the invalid on the 
porch that he can be as mentally active and fruitful, and 
live as full and interesting a life as comes to him who is 
caught up in the swirl of the city’s vortex, then he per- 
ceives the inevitable compensations in all lives, and feels 


that he has had a valuable education, worth more, per-. 


haps, in inner values than the outward, material success 
of another. 


Some religions have died of isolation and inactivity, 
like the Egyptian religion, which had come to a high degree 
of perfection. ‘That is, such religions have ceased to grow, 
failing to respond actively to changes in their environ- 
ment. Becoming thus fixed and completed, they died, 
according to the order of nature. This law, true of for- 
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mer religions, is also operative in the theologies and relig- 
ious faiths of to-day; if they would live, they also must 
grow. 


While many people are willing to accept truth at the 
hands of authority, at the dictum of somebody else who 
claims to know for a certainty, others revolt at this 
method. ‘They are intellectual democrats who believe in 
“the piety of the intellect,’ and that truth must be 
searched for and discovered. What one finds out for 
himself is more valuable to him than the second-hand 
beliefs and faiths of any others. 


Letters to the Editor. 
At Midnight. 


To the Editor of the Christian Regtster:— 


As one who has been greatly interested in the recent 
editorials and letters in the Register regarding the degree 
of religious tolerance in the Eastern and Western States, 
I want to say that I think “‘G. B.” has made a very 
happy simile when he writes that it is four o’clock in 
the morning with him while still midnight with his 
younger brethren out on the pioneer lines. It zs dawn 
in New England while still midnight in Washington. 
And surely we who live in the light of the dawning day 
have no higher privilege or duty than to cheer and en- 
courage the men who in places where it is still dark are 
keeping alight the lamp of liberal religion. 

I suppose people who have never experienced it can 
hardly know what it means to be loyal to the Unitarian 
fellowship in some city where the Unitarians are not 
known except as heretics; where the church as an organi- 
zation has no social prestige; where probably meetings 
are held in halls pertaining to lodge rooms, and which 
still smell on Sunday mornings of the beer and cheese 
partaken of there the night’ before; where, if they have 
been bred in the East, they will miss the ornate beauty 
of the service in many of our Eastern churches; where 
a Jittle parlor organ (ten chances to one indifferently 
played) awakens homesick longings for the rich and 
beautiful tones of the home church organ, and the weak 
and fitful singing makes it hard to worship in song. Where, 
too, in all probability the congregation is not an assem- 
blage of kindred souls with one common aspiration, but 
a gathering together of ‘‘all sorts and conditions of men”’ 
—of many races, of all shades of thought from the rabid 
“free thinker’’ who soon tires of our lack of the fighting 
spirit to the timid conservative soul just drawn (perhaps 
by the affiliation of a previous generation) out of ortho- 
doxy and who finds our thought too radical. 

I wish I had the skill to picture to the readers of the 
Register one such congregation, of which I had the high 
privilege of being a member for some eighteen months, 
and the minister in charge of it at that time. He was 
a man of rare culture, of great ability, of magnetic per- 
sonality, and great personal charm, having a wonderful 
power as a preacher, carrying his hearers with him, 
making them feel the fire which burned vividly in his 
own soul. When he entered the bare and dingy hall and 
began to read the opening sentences of the little service, 
it became a “temple hallowed by His name,” and, in 
spite of the often more than indifferently poor music, 
the spirit of worship descended on the soul. Yes! But 
at what a cost! ‘That minister became so completely 
broken in health that he had to go back to his native land 
almost under sentence of death. It was very much 
doubted whether he would ever be able to preach again, 
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and even now I do not know whether this fear has proved 
groundless or not. The isolation, the sense of loneliness, 
alone are enough to try the courage, the faith, and the 
patience of the strongest souls, and when men who are 
doing this strenuous pioneer work feel, as I know only 
too well they do feel, that they lack the support, the 
sympathy, and the understanding of their fellow-Unita- 
rians who live where the hour of dawn has struck, then 
surely the fault must lie more with us who see the light 
flooding the hills than with those whose clocks are just 
striking twelve, and who have yet the long, long hours of 
the watch between midnight and dawn to bear. Surely 
it is part of our responsibility to see to it that we keep 
them constantly cheered by the never-failing assurance 
of our strong right hands held out to them in the dark- 
ness, ready to uphold them there, to guide them here, 
until the hour of dawn shall strike for them and they too 
see the glorious light of religious tolerance and good 
will flooding the magnificent Western hills. 
ALBERTA MACARTHUR. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Below. 


Lone watcher on the mountain-height! 
It is right precious to behold 
The first long surf of climbing light 
Flood all the thirsty east with gold; 
But we, who in the shadow sit, 
Know also when the day is nigh, 
Seeing thy shining forehead lit 
With his inspiring prophecy. 


Thou hast thine office; we have ours; 
God lacks not early service here, 
But what are thine eleventh hours 
He counts with us for morning cheer; 
Our day, for Him, is long enough, 
And when he giveth work to do, 
The bruiséd reed is amply tough 
To pierce the shield of error through. 


But not the less do thou aspire 
Light’s earlier messages to preach; 
Keep back no syllable of fire,— 
Plunge deep the rowels of thy speech. 
Yet God deems not thine aeried sight 
More worthy than our twilight dim,— 
For meek Obedience, too, is Light, 
And following that is finding Him. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Ten Years of Scripture Reading. 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


Ever since the beginning of my work as an ordained 
minister I have made it a practice to keep a careful 
record of the Scripture readings which I have used from 
Sunday to Sunday in my pulpit. I first entered upon 
this routine practice, I imagine, in order to avoid “vain 
repetitions’’ of the Bible passages which are more or less 
familiar to every one, or which are particular favorites 
of my own. As time went on, however, I found that the 
record was gradually gaining an interest of its own quite 
apart from the practical utility in which it had its origin. 
Now, with the completion of my first decade of service, 
I have found considerable amusement in making a sum- 
mary of the record, which it is my hope may possibly have 
a mild sort of interest for others than myself. 

The one book which I have used more than any other, 
in either the Old Testament or the New, is the Gospel of 
Matthew, from which I find that I have read no less than 
102 times. This does not surprise me in the least, as 
Matthew has from childhood been my favorite biography 
of Jesus. Its comparatively full account of the immortal 
story, its Sermon on the Mount and parables of the King- 
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dom, its incomparable rendering of the events of the last 
days, its superbly poetic diction in the King James trans- 
lation,—all these features combine to make Matthew in 
more senses than one, to my mind, the first Gospel. LIke 
alone excels it in such chapters as those containing the 
birth stories, and the two parables of the Good Samaritan 
and the Prodigal Son; while Mark is distinctly inferior 
from the homiletical, if not from the historical, stand- 
point. Whenever I have had to make choice between 
parallel narratives in the three Synoptics, I have found 
myself almost invariably choosing the passage found in 
Matthew. 

Of the other Gospels, Luke comes a rather bad second 
in my account, with a record of 67; and Mark follows a 
considerable distance thereafter, with a record of 42. 
John is last at 32,—a fact which again does not surprise 
me, as the fourth Gospel, in spite of its importance in 
the history of Christian thought and its beauties of style, 
is practically valueless, from my point of view at least, 
as a record of the life and teachings of the Nazarene. 
Not only have I used this book less than the others, but 
an examination of my readings shows that they have 
been confined to a comparatively few passages. Of the 
greater portion of the Gospel I have made no use at all. 

Turning to the Pauline Epistles, I find Romans and 1 
Corinthians tied in my record at the comparatively low 
figure of 22. Then come 2 Corinthians at 15, Galatians 
at 13, Philippians at to, and Ephesians at 9. From the 
other letters of the great apostle, I have read but seldom,— 
Colossians twice, 1 Thessalonians once, 2 Thessalonians 
once, and Philemon not all. The sum of all these Pauline 
readings does not equal the total of the one Gospel of 
Matthew. 

Of the other books in the New Testament, Acts has 
been to me by far the most usable, as is shown by its 
record of 27. Revelation, rather to my surprise, appears 
but 8 times. Hebrews follows very closely with 7 readings 


_—nearly all of them, it must be confessed, however, from 


the great eleventh chapter, on faith. Of the Pastoral 
Epistles, I have used 2 Timothy 3 times, and 1 Timothy 
once; and of the remaining Epistles, 1 John 8 times, 2 
Peter 5 times, and James 4 times. Five other books, it 
is interesting to note, I have not turned to even once in 
the ten years, namely, Jude, Titus, 1 Peter, and 2 and 
3 John. 

Among the books in the Old Testament, Psalms has 
the same supremacy as Matthew in the New, with a 
record of 52. This again is in accordance with my ex- 
pectations, as this book is, to my mind, the supreme relig- 
ious manual of the world. Nothing comparable to it has 
ever appeared among any other people or at any other 
time. Inspiration was certainly at its highest and purest 
when the noblest passages of the Psalms were written. 
That the book is in large part as inspirational at this late 
day and in our own transformed civilization as ever, 
is a mighty tribute to the perfection of its expression of 
the everlasting realities of religion. 

Next among the Old Testament books I have turned 
to Isaiah most often,—49 times in all. Of the other 
prophets, Jeremiah leads with a record of 15; and then 
come Ezekiel 9, Micah 3, Haggai 2, Zechariah 2, Hosea 
2, and Amos, Joel, Nahum, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, and 


‘Malachi, 1 each. 


The one great surprise which I have found in the study 
of this record is the comparatively large use which I 
have made during these ten years of the Pentateuch. 
If anybody had asked me, I would have confidently 
hazarded the guess, off-hand, that I seldom if ever 
selected any Scripture readings from these legendary 
five books of Moses. “Yet when I consult the record I 
discover that Genesis has served me no less than 17 times, 
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Exodus 6 times, Leviticus (mirabile dictu!) 4 times, Num- 
bers 4 times, and Deuteronomy 9 times! Verily, the 
veins of the Biblical mine are yielding more treasure in 
our time than I had begun to realize. 

Of the so-called historical books, only 1 Kings has been 
employed to any extent—g times. 1 Samuel shows a 
record of 4, 2 Kings of 3, 2 Samuel and 1 Chronicles of 
2 each, and Judges, Joshua, and Nehemiah of 1 each. _ 

Job, I rejoice to discover, I have commended to my 
people no less than 15 times—which makes it my best- 
used Old Testament book, with the exception of Psalms, 
Isaiah, Genesis, and Jeremiah, with which last it is tied. 
Ecclesiastes I have used 10 times, Song of Solomon 6, 
Lamentations 5, Ruth 3, and Proverbs 3. Six books— 
2 Chronicles, Ezra, Esther, Daniel, Obadiah, and Jonah 
(the last to my mingled surprise and chagrin)—I have not 
used at all. 

Comparing the Old Testament with the New, I find 
that I have read 401 times from the latter, as compared 
with 245 times from the former. A study of the more 
important groups shows that I have used the Gospels 
243 times, the Pauline Epistles 95 times, and the Prophets 
88 times. ; 

Of the Apocrypha, which I keep side by side on my 
desk with the two Testaments and consult frequently, 
I have in the end made little use, and this use has been 
confined to four books. The Wisdom of Solomon 
(glorious writing!) has served me 12 times, Ecclesiasticus 
10 times, 2 Esdras 5 times, and 1 Esdras 3 times. 

More interesting, to me at least, than the record of my 
Bible readings is the record of passages which I have 
selected from sources not commonly regarded as sacred. 
Ordinarily in my regular services I confine myself pretty 
closely to the two historic Canons of Christendom, only 
now and then having resort to other writings. This 
practice has not been determined by any feeling that 
these extra-Biblical sources are not appropriate or help- 
ful, but only by a general satisfaction with what is to be 
found in the traditional Scriptures. It is seldom indeed 


that I cannot find ‘“‘just what I want’ in the Bible. 


Nevertheless, on consulting my record I find that a goodly 
number of holy prophets not named in. the sacred réle 
have served me from time to time. ‘The list includes 
Channing (2), Parker (7), Martineau (3), Emerson (&)\: 
Plato (7), Saadi (2), Seneca (1), Omar Khayydm (1), 
Milton (1), Wordsworth (2), Tennyson (1), Browning 
(1), Whittier (2), Longfellow (1), Sir Edwin Arnold (2), 
Walt Whitman (1), Stephen Phillips (1), Elizabeth Gib- 
son Cheyne (1), Francis Bacon (1), Jeremy Taylor (1), 
George Washington (1), Lincoln (3), Tolstoy (1), Wendell 
Phillips (1), Nietzsche (1), John Fiske (1), Walter Rau- 
schenbusch (2), the Hymn of Cleanthes (1), the Declara- 
tion of Independence (1), the Koran (1), the Bhagavad- 
gita (1), the Pilgrim Covenant (1), and Sacred Scriptures 
of the East (2). I find on examination that these out- 
side readings are very plainly multiplying in the last 
years, and even months, of my ten years’ ministry. If 
these indications mean anything, I shall use these sources 
much more in the second decade of my work than in the 
first. I have. amused myself by speculating as to the 
whys and wherefores of my differing practice in this 
particular regard, but no explanations have come to 
mind. 

Such is my record, for whatever it may-be worth. 
How does it compare with the similar records of other 
men? What is the practice of our Unitarian ministers 
in this interesting matter in these latter days? If my 


‘confessio can tempt others to tell their stories, I shall not 


perhaps have prepared and published these little items in 


‘vain. 


. New York, N.Y. 
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In October. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The earth basks genially in the early autumn weather. 
It gathers up every resource of sun, dew, rain, and re- 
freshing wind to prolong the spell of its beauty and 
freshness. We might conclude it has no other business 
but to preserve to the last these fair external aspects 
that its verdure may die gloriously. 

The house is chilly, but the open air is of bland and 
delicate softness and warmth. The heat is clarified, 
strained like golden honey from the hives of the air. 

There is nothing absolutely perfect, else this mood of 
nature might be called so—no perfect beauty, no absolute 
perfection of line or coloring or composition, otherwise 
the ideal would be wanting. There is no perfect char- 
acter, no impeccable laws or religion, no absolute justice, 
truth, or right. Only in God inheres perfection, and not 
having seen it. we hardly know what it means; but in 
the back of the mind lives the desire, the craving, the 
passion for fulfilment, for wholeness, for all that is summed 
up in the term. We brood with regret over our scrappy 
lives, the broken lights of being, the fragmentary results 
of our best intentions. We wake to the want of ideal 
completeness in those dearest to us. We are startled 
and shocked that they do not measure up to a certain 
standard that exists alone in the mind. We run against 
their limitations and are hurt and pained unspeakably, 
not considering that they suffer from the discovery of 
ours. We can picture the pain of a son who discovers 
the weaknesses, the sins, of a father who has been to 
him a little god until the age of discernment, the suffer- 
ings of a daughter when she awakes to the lowered con- 
ception of an idolized mother, and the sad discovery of 
the defects of husband or wife. 

But nature in its seeming constancy has no such shocks 
to deliver. Still, like man, it is apparently ever striving 
for the realization of an ideal. ‘‘The worm through all 
the spires of form”? mounts to man. Nature’s content 
is only seeming because it has infinitely long periods of 
duration in which to perfect itself, while we are ephemera, 
almost as much so as insects that live only one brief, 
golden hour. Especially in trees do we see a purpose, 
one may say a determination persistent and courageous, 
for life and the expansion of upward growth. We may 
almost detect a certain ambition and curiosity in their 
persistence to occupy new ground, and to fight for their 
own, or what they can make their own. We may say 
they have an ideal of perfection toward which they strive. 
The noblest specimens put a crown on the vegetable 
world. We view them with genuine pride in their 
achievement. We have an innate respect for struggle 
that arrives, and it is by long-continued struggle, per- 
haps through centuries, that the great monarch comes to 
its majestic result. 

In even the poorest, most stunted and dwarfed tree 
there is something pathetic, heroic, when we think of the 
battle it wages with adverse circumstances. Nature has 
set limits to the upward climb of species and varieties, 
but you must mount far before you come to the place 
where tree aspiration finds its ultimatum: thus far and 
no farther. Some tree families are great fighters. It is 
said that the birch will struggle with the pine on its 
own ground for supremacy to gain a higher foothold, 
and will win in the contest. 

When in the dense Adirondack forest we see the various 
kinds of evergreen and deciduous trees growing in har- 
mony together, making place for hundreds of fragile 
growths, so exquisite in every leaf and frond and bud, 
lock of moss and bit of lichen, the struggle is concealed. 
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Nature seems to intone a great anthem of peace and 
happiness. All things are pressing on for a more perfect 
expression, from the least to the greatest. There are 
specimens that by their presence create a desert. Noth- 
ing can grow in their shade. The pine will not support 
a parasite, nor allow a rival too near its throne. It grows 
in stern, dark independence, sufficient to itself, repelling 
the little things of nature that love to creep near for 
protection and companionship. It has a rigid and angu- 
Jar beauty, but it does not find place in our affections 
like some other varieties. 

The splendor and glorious beauty of tropical forests 
give out the sense of wonderful creations in the process 
of strangulation, so intertwined are the trees with creepers, 
vines, and thick-growing parasites, spreading and chok- 
ing each other in a life stimulated by heat and moisture 
to something almost monstrous. To a dweller in the 
North the jungle is alien and fearful. Our temperate 
woods have a dignity, a reserve, that give us a sense of 
intimacy and affection. ‘Trees are nearer to us than all 
other forms of growth in nature. ‘They are more com- 
panionable, more constant. They cause a fibre in us 
to vibrate, no other object can awaken. Donatello in 
Hawthorne’s romance embraced the trees as his kindred. 
In a certain sense they are ours. Flowers are a luxury, 
but trees are a necessity. The flower has a spiritual 
expression. It corresponds to the hidden emotions and 
sentiments. As the poet says, the meanest flower that 
blows can awaken thoughts that lie too deep for tears. 
For this reason flowers have ever been a constant source 
of inspiration to the greatest as to the least of bards. 
Shakespeare felt their spell profoundly. So Burns has 
immortalized the daisy, and Wordsworth the daffodil, 
and Emerson the rhodora. 

But they are not with us all the year. They are given 
as an overplus of joy and delight. They cannot take the 
place of old trees that have grown with our growth, more 
staunch, more friendly, more protective each year. Old 
trees that long have shaded the ancestral home are like 
privileged members of the family. The veteran oak and 
elm and maple have a distinct, a sacred place in our 
affections. ‘They welcome us into the world, and wave 
over us with a seeming sorrowful farewell when we are 
carried out to our last home. After years of wandering 
we rejoice to see their friendly crowns gilded by the setting 
sun or gleaming in the morning light. They have a 
sentimental—in a way, a religious—significance. 

Indeed, the religious significance of the tree is as old 
as religion itself. It appears in ““Yggdrasil,”’ the sublime 
Norse myth of the Universe Tree:— 

“An ash know I standing 

Named Yggdrasil, 

A stately tree sprinkled 

With water the purest. 

Hence come the dew-drops 

That fall in the dales; 

Ever blooming it stands, 

Over the Urda Fountain.” 
It is seen also in the apple-tree of our old Bible, in the 
Bo-tree under which Buddha sat when inspiration came 
upon him, and in the sacred olive of the Greeks. Still 
it has a message and a sermon for us not less sacred than 
its mission in ages past. ‘‘The groves were God’s first 
temples,” and they still have a religious significance be- 
yond anything reared by the hands of man, be it a St. 
Peter’s or a Parthenon. All the earth aspires, the whole 
universe groaneth and travaileth with this mighty im- 
pulse. The patient, steadfast trees are always stretch- 
ing up to a higher outlook. In the solemnity and silence 
of forest shades we may hear a noble sermon if we listen, 
of striving for the best, of seeking persistently and with 
patient struggle light, space, air, the view of lofty things, 
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the open heavens and the everlasting courses of sun, 


moon, and stars, that sing ever as they shine, — ‘The 
hand that made us is divine.” 
Summit, N. J. 3 


The Imprisoned Splendor. 


Whatever may have been the origin of the moral sense, 
or the way in which it has come, it is only through the 
knowledge of God that the moral sense can work. In 
His light we see light; we cannot see without it, without 
the light of Him that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world. ae 

Every man has in him that perfect moral light; not, of 
course, in the sense that it is perfectly shining in him, 
but in the sense that it is the perfect light that shines. 
Just as the light that shines through the window or the 
door or the little crack in the wall into the otherwise 
darkened room is the perfect light of the sun, which in the 
open heaven in perfect beauty shines, even so is the light 
which shines in every man the perfect light of God, and 
through its shining in him he sees the moral defects. and 
imperfections in himself. "The progress which he has made 
and still makes and will continue to make in moral knowl- 
edge and growth is simply the coming out, with an ever- 
increasing and brightening manifestation, of that per- 
fect moral light or perfect truth within him.—Bzshop 
David. H. Greer, in the Constructive Quarterly. 


Spiritual Life. 


When you come down from the summits, you do not 
come away from God. ‘There is no task in life in which 
you do not need him. The work-bench needs his light 
as truly as the cloister.—Phillips Brooks. 


ad 


To come out of the ugly into the beautiful, out of the 
mean and selfish into the noble and loving, out of the 
false into the true, out of the commonplace into the glori- 
ous,—in a word, out of evil into good,—is not this a 
resurrection indeed, . . . the resurrection of life?—George 
Macdonald. 


ea 


The greatest man is he who chooses the right with in- 
vincible resolution, who resists the sorest temptations 
from within and without, who bears the heaviest burdens 
cheerfully, who is calmest in storms, most fearless under 
menace and frowns, and whose reliance on truth, on vir- 
tue, on God, is most unfaltering —Wzlliam Ellery Chan- 
ning. 

ad 

The question is not what experiences you have had, but 
what use you have made of them,—whether you have 
read them aright, and learned wisdom by the things you 
have suffered; whether you went on and on, still trying 
to find God’s star which was your one guide, still trying 
to read aright the sealed order which was continually 
being opened up to you.—Oscar McCulloch. 


wt 


It is October, and again the deed is done! The ri- 
pened seed-vessels hold the hope of the world. New root, 
new stem, new leaf, new bud, and all the possibilities that 
sleep in them are there wrapped up together. In these 
the next spring’s resurrection, next summer’s glory, next 
autumn’s gold and red, lie already inembryo. And every- 
thing is safe. Fear not, O lands! Be not afraid, O fields! 
Let the leaves die, and the cold come out of the north.— 
William C. Gannett. 


te 
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At Rheims. 


(SEPTEMBER, 1914.) 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN, 


“On est Jeanne? ”—Villon. 
In the dawn of the sombre morning 
That breaks o’er the shattered fane, 
She faces the surly foemen 
As once upon Orleans Plain. 


The day is obscured, and the rain drips 
As though all the sunbeams knew 
That lost is the sea of azure 
They have shone seven centuries through. 


They had sent through that azure wonder 
For centuries twain their gleams 

When The Maid saw their glow acclaiming 
Her King, and her work at Rheims. 


They have softened through five more cycles 
The noonday’s clamorous glare 

Since the last red fagot whitened 
To ashes in Rouen Square. 


Where is she? Where are the raindrops 
Or the snows of yester-year? : 

They are with us in leaf and herbage! 
And The Maid, The Maid is here. 


Five hundred years: have their dust-clouds 
Ere dimmed in the least the shame 

That clings to the men who slew her, 
Who libelled her spotless name? 


O men at the guns, all Midgard 
May crash in one roaring wave, 
And heaven’s blue vault be shattered 
Like the glass that strews the pave. 


True lives abide, and their beauty 
Is scathless midst Envy’s streams, 

As her statue stood midst the ruins 
In front of the church at Rheims. 


Sundays in England. 


BY REV._A. -C. NICKERSON. 


The identification of religion with the government, 
and so with the mutual obligations of the people, is still 
a nominal if not a real characteristic of nearly all the 
foremost nations of the world. ‘Therefore any one visit- 
ing foreign lands to-day is at once impressed with relig- 
ion’s insistence. It is a thing not to be ignored. In 
ultra-sacerdotal lands, like Italy, France, and Spain, 
it is really intrusive w th its multitudinous holy days and 
its ever-recurring services. In Venice one is impressed 
with the number of its churches, but even in ultra- 
Protestant countries, like Scotland and England, the 
religious provision strikes one as truly amazing. A recent 
visitor to England was impressed with the fact that the 
two apparent requisites of life for the English people 
are churches and tea. One does not suggest that there 
is any necessary connection between the one as a stimu- 
lant and the other as a sedative. Even in the smallest 
villages—villages evidently’ of most meagre financial 
resources—one finds delightfully substantial and well- 
preserved churches, full of the air of perfect reverence, 


_ astir with the sentiment of worship, and sanctified by the 


memorials of generations gone. Many of these are pre- 
Reformation churches, and all alive with historic sugges- 
tion. The people whose humble homes are clustered 
around these ancient Norman towers, whose fathers sleep 
in the adjoining church-yards, associate their own and 
their parents’ oldest memories with the place and its 
‘ceremonials; and a somewhat indolent, somewhat unin- 
telligent conformity runs on in the grooves of ancient 
wont from age to age, and many a slow-thinking, good- 


‘natured rustic in these ancient fanes is like Tennyson’s 
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Northern Farmer, dozing in his pew, who explains of the 
parson,— 


An’ I niver knaw’d whot a medin’d, but I thowt a’ad summut to saady, 
An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said, an’ I comed awaay.” 


It would seem that formal state religion has its best 
hold in these little hamlets all over England, more numer- 
ous and near to one another than appears possible or 
desirable in our broadly acred land, for the Church has 
all of the cesthetic that the residents in the big houses can 
ask and all of sensuous comfort demanded by the cot- 
tager, while dissent does not often, in these small nestling 
villages, raise its disputatious voice. 

In the larger places—the shire and market towns—the 
situation is quite different, for here various sorts of cleav- 
age from ancient ‘‘use and wont’ appear most pro- 
nouncedly in the chapels of the dissenters, which seem 
quite as numerous and variant as with us, and indeed the 
England of to-day is about half non-conformist. But, 
in so saying, we must bear in mind the fact that the other 
half—the Established Church constituency—is still as 
numerically strong as all the other religionists combined; 
that with the Church people remain all the tradition of 
lawful and beautiful worship, all historic associations 
which ally its services with loyalty to king and country, 
practically all of social prestige, the most of the wealth, 
and all of the especial sacerdotal privileges of the realm. 
Dissent is fearfully handicapped in England, and so its 
adherents deserve the more praise for their brave es- 
pousals. With a great price obtain they this freedom, 
and the taste of ostracism’s salt is ever in their mouths. 
But in church and chapel England seems worshipful. 
Conformist and non-conformist are “‘in the spirit on the 
Lord’s day,” —at least in such a small provincial town as 
we now refer to on a summer Sunday morning. The 
broad, clean, main thoroughfares, having been pains- 
takingly swept in the earliest dawning light are quite 
empty, even at a late hour, when, from the tower of the 
parish church there comes such a ringing of bells as our 
towns never know. It is not the slow and dignified 
procedure of our church bells on Sunday morning, nor 
does it even faintly resemble the sweet chimes which rang 
out over all the college buildings years ago when a stu- 
dent in his room blessed the blind bellman who every 
eve, just at dusk, poured out such a sweet harmony of 
sounds as never can be forgot. “How many a tale their 
music tells, of youth, and home, and that sweet time when 
last I heard their soothing chime!”’ No, it is not at all 
like that, but a rollicking, go-as-you-please, hit-or-miss 
tangle of bell notes, several men ringing the peal all 
together, with no reference to one another, racing, vol- 
uble, clear, merry bells. 

We saw an English Christmas card which showed a 
church belfry with its bells, and little sprites jumping all 
over and around them, playing leap-frog from bell to bell, 
and chasing each other with jocund glee around every 
metal rim. ‘They well represented the effect of those 
Sunday morning bells, vibrating and thrilling the sunny 
air. ‘The bells are seldom a chime, or, at least, rarely 
played as one. All over England they seem to be run- 
ning away with themselves, hilarious, untamable. Ten- 
nyson, in ‘The Grandmother,” writes, ‘‘ The ringers rang 
with a will, and he gave the ringers a crown.” A de- 
fiant will seems the very soul of their ringing. The 
result of this great clamor over street and square and 
lane is the appearance, in their Sunday best, of men and 
women, boys and girls, bound for church and chapel. 
The streets are quite thronged with them. Perhaps it 
may be because there is little else to do in so isolated 
and provincial a town, but, however it is, the church and 
chapels are we.! filled with congregations which outwardly, 
at least, seem more reverent than ours,—more given to 
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kneeling and participation in prayer, more promptly 
and earnestly participant in singing hymns, anthems, 
and chants. The congregations are more promiscuous 
than ours. Not only do the rich and the poor meet to- 
gether in the Unitarian chapel, but the learned and un- 
learned, the sophisticated and simple, find a common 
Sunday home under the ancient roof-tree, and their 
prayers and songs are united from week to week and year 
to year. The English venerate their places of worship. 
They are remindful to them of what religious freedom 
cost their fathers. ‘The memorial tablets on their sanctu- 
ary walls admonish them not to forget. After a service 
they go quietly out. Conversation is postponed usually 
till the sidewalk is reached. Contributions are not re- 
ceived in the chapel, but in the vestry, or at the chapel 
door as people pass out. 

But it is not in any such dissenting chapel that you 
strike the high tide of formal religious observance in 
England. One must be in a cathedral or at least a uni- 
versity city for that. England is, in a way, proud of her 
cathedrals, and she well may be, and yet her pride in 
them is not the pride of old, which built them at great 
sacrifice of labor and lucre, and ornamented them, richly 
and bounteously, as only they could who felt that they 
were adorning the very bride of Christ. It is difficult 
now to get money enough to preserve them in their pres- 
ent condition, or to check a destruction of marvellous 
architectural treasures whose undermining by neglect 
and time has already gone too far. Winchester Cathe- 
dral’s oldest wall sunk over a foot and a half into the 
ground, and divers were busily repairing its foundations 
but a few years since. All over England these restora- 
tions of churches and cathedrals are called for, as is not 
unnatural when structures have stood, as have many of 
these, for nearly a thousand years; but a nation cele- 
brated for its ‘‘stately houses,’ its broad acres, its opu- 
lence, does not rebuild so eagerly these historic build- 
ings as she does build dreadnoughts and wonderful mu- 


seums and comfortable almshouses and trade schools. ° 


And it is probably because the religion of even such 
Englishmen as prize the Established Church and stand 
for it has ripened humanely rather than doctrinally or 
sentimentally of late, that they have far less enthusiasm 
for architectural and esthetic religion than their fathers 
had, the acme of whose faith was to worship fitly at a 
consecrated, sumptuous shrine and to sleep at last in 
holy ground. 

Every visitor to these lovely and lovable temples 
must, however, confess that, however light the attendance 
upon their ministrations, however archaic the claims set 
up by Church dignitaries as to authority and revelation, 
however notorious the common dissent from the old doc- 
trines, declaimed now with as much apparent sincerity 
as if there had been no science, no Biblical criticism, no 
humane interpretation of salvation in the last hundred 
years, the service has climbed gradually to a state as 
near perfection as one could ask. An afternoon service 
at Wells Cathedral is a thing to remember and be thank- 
ful for so long as one lives. It is the apotheosis of wor- 
ship as a sentiment. ‘The Lord is in his holy temple, and 
all the earth and earthiness keeps silence before him. 
The cathedral arches throughout the building are of a 
soft, light color, such as reminds us of the silken lustre 
of Quaker ladies’ dresses in a long ago. It is a warm, 
winning tone, as were the voices of those saintly dames; 
and, when the service is sweetly said and sung, as it was 
by men whose refined faces suggested the unselfishness 
of their thoughts and reminded you that their all-sufficient 
authority for teaching was in no musty records of apostolic 
descent, however common such placarded recitals on 
parish church doors throughout England, but in their 
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own manifestly beautiful lives, even the dissidence of 


critical dissent is hushed in wondering gratitude. The 
sweet voices soar, rising with the cathedral arches, tri- 
forium, and clerestory, wave on wave of melody follow- 
ing wave on wave of carven stone, no slightest discord 
anywhere, boys’ voices, well-nigh angelic and silvery 
clear, rising up and up, as easily as the English skylark 
sings and flies, until the anthem “How beautiful are thy 
dwellings, O Lord of Hosts!” melts the heart of the 
listener like a pearl in a sacred cup, and for days the 
music sounds and resounds and thrills reverberatingly 
in memory’s corridors, as if the soul were indeed the pene- 
tralia of God’s temple and memory the sacred cloister, 
vibrant with sweet remembrances. All is well in accord, 
the building and its services fused into the one aim of 
uplift for the spirit, whose needs are ever the same, yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever,—the need of sincere sorrow 
for sin, of confidence in God, of hope “springing eternal 
in the human breast”’ and throned above where sin and 
sorrow can nevermore come. But there was in that 
service no least touch with life as it is to-day, convulsing 
England with -its gigantic social throes even as we wor- 
shipped in that summer air. All crime and care were 
carefully strained away from that ceremonial. One lived 
through the blessed moments as if he were indeed tempo- 
rarily in a blessed eternity. One’s “willing soul would 
stay in such a frame as this,” did not peremptory voices 
cry outside and summon to the study of religion as an 
exemplification. In all the cathedral towns the streets 
at service time seemed fuller than the cathedral. Sunday 
was the ‘‘day off”’ there, as here, for hundreds of working 
young men and women. ‘They were not disorderly or 
even rude; they simply swarmed in the high streets, and 
they were evidently little attracted by the estheticism 
of an ultra-refined service. Although the English people 
are proud of their cathedrals, comparatively few seem to 
assist at their expressions of religious sentiment. While 
the clergy have been beautifying the service more 
and more, polishing it, as a lapidary does a precious stone, 
making it more brilliant and dazzling, while they have 
appealed to the ear as well as the eye by the best voices 
for intoning and singing that the kingdom affords, the 
people to whom this appeal comes, who are told that 
“out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, God shines,” 
neglect it just as its ceremonial becomes superlatively 
fine. It is said that the service at St. Paul’s in London 
was never so impressive as to-day, and young High Church 
clergymen from this country wax warm as they watch 
there and wait and learn ‘‘how to do it.” But the people, 
the common people, showing in this attitude how true 
it is that the true Church is ever where human hearts are 
attuned to freedom, fellowship, justice, and right, turn 
from all the symbolic rapture to the imperative demands 
of their own souls and their own times, which declare 
that, if our brother has aught against us, we are first to 
be reconciled to our brother and then come to the altar 
with the gift of our sentiment. England is acutely con- 
scious that the men who voice true religion to-day are 
not all using the language of the ritual. To an onlooker 
in England it is a case where you understand even more 
by what men do not than by what they do say. The 
government is with the Church, history and tradition are 
with it, fashion is with it; but the people are not. They 
feel the crying needs of England to-day. Those needs 
are not voiced by the Establishment. The preaching 
that betrays a holy spirit active to-day is in the non- 
conformist chapels and outside both church and chapel. 
No one expects any inspiring sermon from the average 
Churchman. 
service, Sunday morning, attractive because of the youn 

soldiers marching into it, one could see how listless and 


At Winchester Cathedral, at a garrison — 


. 
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wandering was the attention of the people who came, lit- 
erally listening not at all while the clergyman delivered 
his amusingly simple homily. A great contrast was the 
immense, closely packed congregation, largely men, at 
Dr. Campbell’s Independent City Temple in London. 
The City Temple is abreast the times. It believes in the 
helpfulness of God to-day. It believes in the brother 
who is to be helped to-day. A phrase of the extempo- 
raneous prayer one Sunday was, “Give us not charity, 
O God: we want not charity, but justice.” The sermon, 
as sturdily uncompromising liberalism as you ever knew, 
was from the text “And the Lord said, Son of man, 
stand upon thy feet, and I will speak to thee!’ (Ezekiel 
ii. 1). It was a bold statement of the need of an upright 
posture in religion, a looking up from the consciousness of 
our divine nature, rather than the prostration before God 
because of our sense of our shortcoming. The preacher 
declared that we need to-day not so much a sense of 
sin as we do a consciousness of righteousness. God is 
holy not to crowd us down, but to raise us up. The 
congregation—twelve hundred strong—sang one of our 
hymns at the close of the service. The people in Eng- 
land seem to listen to non-conformist preachers as to 
instructors or inspirers, while they merely look at the 
Anglican clergy as performers, and this notwithstanding 
the superior culture, excellence, and grace which the 
Church clergymen personally represent. The Christian 
ideal, which has pressed insistently on through all the 
Christian centuries, seems to fuse now with pure democ- 
racy, and it sometimes seems as if a democratic Chris- 
tianity, loving justice and walking humbly before God, 
may be realized in England sooner than with us. Is it 
not possible that our tremendous avarice, our great wide- 
spread itching for graft, may prove more of an obsta- 
cle to a humanitarian religion than will the hoary old 
English Church, with all the endearing and compelling 
centuries behind it? Certainly, democracy is making 
rapid strides in England to-day. Since 1616, when the 
first independent or congregational church was established 
in London, great advances have come, and at Oxford 
Unitarians now have a college which, in beautiful ap- 
pointments and proper conveniences, rivals in attractive- 
ness many of the older colleges. Manchester College 
Chapel, with its Burne-Jones windows and its well-filled 
pews even on a summer Sunday, is a great satisfaction 
to those whose faith was so long everywhere spoken 
against. But it should be even more to the English 
people, nothing less, in fact, to them than a tribute to 
their discerning wisdom, this adaptation in old Oxford 
itself of their knowledge that free speech and free faith 
must grow unimpeded. It is just such recognition as 
this that makes one hopeful for the future of religion in 
England. Religion has been defined as “the endeavor 
to preserve and to perpetuate all that is of greatest worth 
in human life,” and the English people seem quite bent 
on such perpetuation. They know perfectly well that 
stone walls cannot enclose religion, that no rites can 
perpetuate it, and they are looking manward now rather 
than Godward, not because of any lack of faith in Deity, 
but because of the greatly augmented consciousness 
of what God would have men do. In fact, the religion 
- of a large part of the English people to-day takes the 
form of a demand for social justice. In this insistence 
they drift away from the churches. Although it is true 
that many more men show faith in non-conformist rather 
than Anglican religion by a much larger proportionate 
attendance upon the services of the first-named congre- 
gations, even these sects show in their latest statistical 
reports an alarming decline. The Baptists, next to the 
Anglicans in numbers, report a loss in a recent year of 

six thousand persons, the year before, five thousand. 


The Congregationalists, next largest body numerically, 
do not make a much better showing. Gen. Booth said, 
“The great mass of the English people remain away from 
all forms of religious communion.” A census taken in 
London eleven years ago stated that in that great city 
six persons out of seven never darken the doors of a place 
of worship. The English people are pressing the con- 
victions of their religion in their Parliament, urged thereto 
by certain inescapable and disagreeable facts. Pauper- 
ism in the kingdom is on the increase. Seventy millions 
sterling have to be raised annually by taxation for the 
maintenance, education, and medical treatment of the 
poorer classes. ‘‘wenty-five thousand children of school 
age are maintained by the Board of Guardians in London 
alone. One-third of the population is living on or below 
the poverty line upon earnings which do not exceed a 
guinea a week per family. The nation is awake to the 
importance of sociology, political science, scientific char- 
ity. It believes enthusiastically in organization, in the 
superior potency of organized effort. Dr. Campbell, 
minister of the City Temple, is also the president of the 
Progressive League. ‘“‘We are just entering,” he de- 
clares, ‘‘upon the mightiest struggle the world has ever 
seen; neither the Reformation nor the capture of the 
Roman Empire by the Church can for a moment be com- 
pared with it. Christ is coming into his kingdom; the 
word has gone forth to summon the nations to the judg- 
ment seat; the sifting has begun. It behooves us all 
to choose quickly and to choose well, lest in the crisis 
now upon us we be found fighting against God.” 

England is being seen by her people to be full of injus- 
tice. One-seventh of the population owns far more than 
one-half the accumulated wealth, private and public. 
Nine hundred and forty people out of every one thousand 
die leaving no property worth taking account of. Great 
Britain’s war expenditure is enormous. ‘The people are 
asking where the Christianity comes in, where they come 
in. ‘They have ceased waiting for remonstrances from 
the (so-called) temples of the Prince of Peace. They 
find their own hot heart’s protest a holier temple. “A 
Mr. Clayton has recently investigated the votes of the 
bishops and the House of Lords, and he finds that they 
have arrayed themselves solidly, almost without excep- 
tion, against every social reform and every extension of 
democracy which has ultimately approved itself to the 
English people as just and wise.” This pronouncement 
reminds one of a statement in Mr. W. H. Allen’s book, 
wherein he says that “‘not one of the great social move- 
ments that have characterized the last generation can 
be attributed solely or even in greater part to church 
activity. Whether churches have helped or hindered, 
no one can now prove.” 

But, finally, there are proofs that in England and here 
better exemplifications of Christianity are soon to be 
had. They have there a Church of England organiza- 
tion of six thousand members, called the Christian Social 
Union, Dr. Gore, the bishop of Birmingham, being its 
president. ‘The Wesleyan Methodist Union for Social 
Service is another body, the Presbyterian Social Union 
another. ‘The Unitarians have their National Conference 
Union for Social Service. These are illustrations of the 
way in which Christians in England are getting busy in 
social ways, in response to that centuries’ old command, 
that we love our neighbor as ourselves. Here at home 
the younger men of our body have organized the “ Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice.’’ Everywhere inter- 
est in the bettering of men’s social conditions evidences 
an attention to our brother men which the churches have 
too long neglected and to which they are to_be brought 
back by the new sensitiveness of our time. In England 
the housing problem, sanitation, prostitution, an appall- 
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ing death-rate, increasing pauperism call. Here indus- 
trial wrongs, civic rottenness, the divorce evil, the white 
slave plague, the ravages of tuberculosis “call to duty, 
stern and high.” 


O Angel Grief. 


BY MARY STEBBINS SAVAGE. 


How brooding is the silent mist 
That veileth still the Evermore! 
How sweet the waters that have kissed 
The margin of the farther shore! 


A Presence resteth everywhere; 

Peace to the troubled hearts we bring! 
We cannot grasp the buoyant air, 

Or clasp the ‘‘Shadow of a Wing.” 


Light doth not fill the realms of space, 
Else would there be no dark to bless; 

But Love doth reach the farthest place, 
And chaos hath its tenderness. 


Our dear one slippeth from the strand 
To sail the Great Uncharted Sea. 

O Angel Grief, I take thy hand, 
Since ’tis our God who sendeth thee! 


Che Pulpit. 
The Hope in Suffering. 


BY REV. SIDNEY S. ROBINS. 


With his stripes are we healed.—Isa1aB liii. 5. 


In this passage from Isaiah we get his idea of vicarious 
suffering. Vicarious suffering means that one person 
suffers in order that another may go free. Here is the 
picture of the faithful remnant, the servant of the Lord, 
by whose stripes we, says Isaiah, are healed. It is 
only the hope that suffering may be vicarious, that it 
may spare pangs to others in years to come, that it may 
lift a burden from the shoulders of other multitudes, 
that can reconcile us to the fact of it. This is the hope 
of the world. 

A man said last Sunday to a large throng of people 
in Boston, that this war was putting back civilization a 
hundred years. Is heright? Ifso, wecan hardly endure 
the terrible suffering that we read about. ‘Thousands of 
people are asking themselves what is to come of the sacri- 
fice of so many noble men and women on all sides. That 
there are such men in all the armies and such women in 
all countries, everybody knows. 

This war is different from any other war that ever has 
been. 
another. They all hate what they regard as the wicked 
government or methods or system of the other people, 
but the peoples of Europe and America know one another 
and their essential kinship too well to-day for there to be 
any hatred of one people by another. So much the 
more reason, some will say, for calling this war an unut- 
terable calamity. 

Again, as far as the peoples are concerned at least, 
we may agree that this is a blameless war. No nation 
wanted it, and, as far as the rulers are concerned, study 
of all the year-long causes that have led up to it will 
convince any fair-minded man that it is possible every 
one of them thinks he is in the right and that indeed -he 
made what seemed to him the only reasonable efforts 
for peace. Novels of to-day have quit painting the vil- 
lains solid black. In history also writers no longer do this. 
So much the more then if there is no nation of wicked 
people to punish, if there is no villain of a ruler with no 
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good qualities to make us like him; what is the possible 
lightening of such a cloud upon civilization as this war? 

In order not to think civilization is falling back a 
hundred. years we have to drop all trying to load all the 
blame on one person or one nation. So long as we look 
only at what happened day before yesterday between 
Austria and Servia, and regard this war as an outbreak 
of the spirit of revenge or cruelty, we cannot take a hope- 
ful view of it. If nations, like men, have gone insane in 
a moment and forgotten training and breeding and 
Christianity and humanity, we cannot take a hopeful 
view of it. We have at the very beginning to recognize 
that the cause is deeper than any of these things, that the 
causes have been working for decades alongside the 
advances in science and medicine and international law 
and peace congresses. What causes? Why, two: the 
failure of civilization to provide ways in which new coun- 
tries may have their full share of opportunity in a spirit 
of fraternity; and, secondly, fear and distrust of one 
another and one another’s alliances. The situation is 
simply, in brief, that nations have been trying to get what 
they thought they ought to have by trickery and combina- 
tions in default of any world authority or court to which 
nations, acting in the way individuals act, could go and 
present their claims, to be met in a fair spirit by those 
whose claims conflicted. The cause of this war is the need 
of a great international authority that shall judge among 
nations as courts judge among individuals. In default 
of this the use of wrong means has defeated not only am- 
bitions that are too great, but reasonably fair claims. 

If we see that it is this need at bottom that has caused 
the war, then we have the ground of hope. Then we 
can begin to hope that the sacrifice of thousands of noble 
men on both sides is going to prove to all concerned, 
victor and defeated, as in no other way could be proved, 
the bankruptcy of the old method of settling international 
quarrels, and of this way of dealing with one another by 
means of alliances and balances of power. 

The first way of settling quarrels between individuals 
was to have them fight it out. The second way was to 
have a referee (like the Hague Tribunal), whose decisions 
were not always accepted. The third way was for 
society to call all the contending parties into the court, 
give all a hearing, and have a decision from a power able 
to enforce its will. 

The English Nation, of August 29, organ of the 
English Liberal party, says that the only way out of 
continued European war, which is a prospect none can 
face in days of proof like this, is the creation of a ‘‘ United 
States of Europe.” It might have said a ‘“‘ United States 
of the World.” That means, it says, the disappearance 
of tariff frontiers by which each nation in turn seeks to 
build itself up at the expense of others, and the cutting 
down of national military forces in favor of something 
that we can call an international police, controlled by 
an international parliament. Only the rallying of the 
democracies of all the countries in favor of international 
ideas can end this situation. Individuals had to be 
brought into court. States are brought into court. 
Nations will have to be brought into court before we 
are through with war. 

If we see this as the ideal, then let us see also that 
Europe has been for a generation growing away from this 
ideal, building armaments, each nation strengthening 
its own side of the balance of power. At the same time 
that Europe has been advancing in other ways it has. 
been going wrong in this. How is it to be brought back? 

Are we far wrong in saying that this advance has to be 
bought in the same way that many other advances of 
science and medicine have been won, by great human 
sacrifices? The advances of medicine have been won by 
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human sacrifices. Reed sacrificed himself to get the 
secret of yellow fever. ‘The advances of science have been 
won thus. ‘The independence of our country was bought 
by a great sacrifice of life. The freedom of the slave was 
won by a great sacrifice. As we think of those who are 
giving their lives at this moment, perhaps it does 
not occur to us to place them beside those who have by 
their lives bought for us all that we hold dear. Have 
not these young men of to-day proved something of 
tremendous value if they just show to the nations of the 
world, by means of their national pain and suffering, 
that the time for an international spirit has come? This 
war will convince hosts that have not been convinced 
before. It will provide an argument to which the pride 
of a strong nation must yield something. It is only out 
of common suffering that a common spirit is born. 

Of course it is easy for us to find fault with this method 
in which progress is achieved, and yet this method is 
taught by history as the only method. Men have suffered 
in order that a truth might live, in order that a cause 
might triumph. Isaiah saw the future of his Hebrew 
race consecrated by the suffering of the faithful in his 
generation. Jesus suffered to bring us his gospel, and his 
life has by millions since been made the symbol of that 
principle of vicarious suffering which somehow makes such 
an appeal to all men, because it touches their experience, 
explains the demands of life upon them. 

We wish progress could come by some other means, 
and yet there are some things that give us pause in that 
wish. ‘The man who doesn’t himself learn a little of the 
spirit of self-sacrifice for something is not to be envied. 
Once in a while a suicide shows that mere existence is 
not always a blessing. Is it not the people who learn 
in some degree to forget themselves who begin to see 
life reverently and to feel in it a mystery, and a spiritual 
benediction and a possibility of greater issues than we 
know about to-day? 

There is a type of person in every community that 
you can count on for almost any good cause. ‘These 
persons seem always to have time. Other people may 
consider their own convenience or put their pleasure 
first. ‘These persons seem to find their greatest pleasure 
in doing something that needs to be done. 
to my experience these persons do not wear a long face. 
They simply build on a different kind of foundation and 
find their happiness in more certain ways, different from 
those of other people. They are the salt of the earth, 
the true representatives of the light of Christianity. 

It seems to me that what we see this spirit teaching 
us close at home every day we ought to be able to apply 
in larger ways. It seems that a little of the vicarious 
spirit is required even to make mankind as happy and 
cheerful as it ought to be, and that only as each normal 
person shares in some humble way in the education of 
that vicarious spirit is he enabled to live a healthy life, 
unobsessed by pleasure, but free from melancholy and 
utter weariness, and withal reverent. 

I do not believe in that kind of optimism which thinks 
that everything is going to turn out well, and just as well, 
whether or not we do our part as well as we can; but 
I do not believe either in that pessimism which fails to 
see in suffering the price oftentimes paid for a great good 
for the world, a good to be realized through our faith 
and co-operation. 

Some people cannot forget the brutalizing effect of 
war upon some human beings. Let them think of the 
elevating effect upon millions of the example of men 
sacrificing their lives for principle and for the good of 
generations unborn. The war brutalizes some to-day 
as it awakens the remorse of thousands; but the sacrifice 
it calls forth shines through long years. “With his 
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stripes are we healed.” Isaiah applies that to the faith- 
ful servant of Israel. Many have applied it to Christ. 
We can apply it to the faithful of to-day, though we 
shall never understand it except as we enter in a measure 
into their spirit, larger than our ordinary selfishness, 


-except as we find a use and a deepening in our own diffi- 


culties. 
KincstTon, Mass. 


Golgotha. 


BY WILLARD A. WATTLES. 


And has it come to this? How strange it seems 
That after all the shouting so it ends! 

A skull-strewn hill; the great sky overhead; 

All round about the throngs of little men, 

And over there Jerusalem !—Jerusalem !— 

Set like a queen upon a burnished throne, 

With one white jewel in her perfumed breast; 
The Temple, where men’s prayers go up to God 
Even now as on the Hill of Death I wait 

To stretch my weary arms upon their cross. 

(One moment now to take my leave of life? 
I thank thee, comrade, for thy gentleness. 
The Roman soldiers have been kind to-day, 
Their eyes are milder than they’re wont to be; 
And as I stumbled up the rocky path 
I felt one lift me as I fell to earth. 

His hand was warm, and lingered over mine 
An instant as he raised me,—was it thou? 

I knew it from the gruffness of thy voice: 
Man’s love for man is something, after all.) 
“To take my leave of life!” Dimly I see 
The hillside black with peoples, hear a sound, 
Hoarse as the cry of breakers in a storm 
When winds are angry with the fisher-craft, 
Thunder upon me. Can they hate me so? 

But now they fade from vision, and I seem 
To ride once more along the palm-strown street 
Where little children press to touch my knee 
And men and women arch my way with song, 
Strong men with muscled bodies warm with life, 
And women tender-eyed and rich in love: 

That was my day of triumph, life, and love! 
And now I leave them, all the golden days 
Of hands that touch and eyes that answer mine, 

The quiet evenings, and the hush of dawn, 

The fields that faint with lilies, street and hedge, 
Grim Galilean caverns, and the water-cress 
Fringing the hill-stream, dusty winding roads, 
The waving wheat-fields, and the arbor shade, 
Thrill of warm bodies sleeping by my side 

And arms of comrades thrown across my breast 
In the dim mornings when the dew is chill 

And the first sparrow twitters to his mate 
Beneath the vineyard trellis where they nest. 

(John, my belovéd, thou at least art true, 
More than a brother, even though we part; 
Stand thou before me when they raise me up, 
And I shall dream that thy dear head still lies 
Upon my bosom, and forget the pain.) 

Strange that I fear no evil, now that Death 
Draws nigh to fold me in his long embrace, 

But rather do I feel a wondrous calm 

As if the cooling sheets already wrapped, 
In all the perfumed languor of the grave, 
This fevered body,—fold me surely, Death. 

I would not come again though life be sweet 
And fragrant with the lure of Sharon’s rose. 
»Tis something to have left upon their stems 
Some buds unopened, to have lived one life 
Rich with the unperfected beauty of great love, 
And passed yet potent to what after comes, 
Leaving still undeciphered half the truth, 

Till on Golgothas of their homely tasks, 
Beset with trivial thorns from day to day, 
And sneered by scoffers or unnoticed quite, 
Men learn to shoulder bravely each his load 
And come to know, as I do, what is love. 

(Yes, lam ready. Nay, I know, my friend, 
Thou must obey when Pilate gives command; 
God’s will be done: for thou hast wife and child, 
And men must live for others,—as I die.) 

Auaerst, Mass. 
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An Ordination in the Olden Time. 


The following copy of an ancient letter, 
clipped from an old paper, will be read with 
interest, as containing in its gossip a racy por- 
trayal of the religious and social peculiarities 
of our forefathers. It contains an account 
of the ordination of ‘‘Rev. Mr. Benj. Pres- 
cott’’ as pastor of the Old South Church in 
Danvers, and was written by one of the or- 
daining council. It will be seen that Rev. 
Cotton Mather was one of the officiating 
clergymen, and that the disturbances in the 
church, and the treatment of the disturbers, 
were in keeping with the doctrines professed 
and strictly practised by our Puritan an- 
cestors:— 

SateM, 25th Sept., 1713. 

Hond. and Dear Friend,—Through the 
goodness of Providence we arrived in this 
Place after Dark Tuesday night, and are now 
staying with your Brother Thomas at the 
Precinct. ‘The reason we got here so late was 
because we were detained a long Time at the 
Ferry as the Boat was on the Charlestown 
side, and the Roads were very bad and the 
Streams very high on account of the great 
Rains. Mr. Appleton of Cambridge did not 
get here till Wednesday morning at 9 o’clock, 
his Horse being weary, so he tarried all Night 
at Reading. Your Brother Thomas says the 
place has grown very much since you lived 
here and that the Church has got 40 Members 
who come off from Mr. Noyes’s Church in 
Salem Town, 13 Men and 27 Women, and 
the Town has granted the Precinct 5 Acres of 
Land and the Province £5 a Year for 5 Years 
for the Support of the Gospel in the Precinct. 
The Church have made Choice of Rev. Mr. 
Benj. Prescott for their Pastor, and voted 
him £60 and 15 Cords of Wood for his Salary 
when single, and £75 when he shall be Mar- 
ried. Mr. Prescott is the oldest Son of Ks- 
quire Jona Prescott of Concord, and is a 
promising young Man, about 25 Years old, 
and betrothed to Elizabeth Higginson, a 
comely Daughter of Mr. John Higginson. 
The New Meeting House is situated in a 
pleasant Valley near a Stream of Water on 
the Village Road about a Mile from Town 
Bridge. The Services in the Meeting House 
began by reading a part of the 119th Psalm 
by Rev. C. Mather, after which he read a 
Portion from Thomas Allen’s ‘‘ Invitation to 
Thirsty Sinners.” Mr. Hubbard, your ex- 
cellent Pastor, then offered up a Fervent 
Prayer, and a Psalm was sung to a Solemn 
Tune, the oldest Deacon reading Line by 
Line in a Solemn Voice so that the whole Con- 
gregation could joyn. Mr. Bowers of Bev- 
erly next offered the Prayer of Ordination 
and Consecration, with the Laying on of 
Hands of the Elders. Mr. Appleton of Cam- 
bridge preached the Sermon from 2d Cor. 2d 
Chap. 16 Verse, last clause. Who is sufficient 
for these things. Another Psalm was then 
sung, and then Mr. Shepard gave the Charge, 
and Rev. Mr. Green of the Village the Hand 
of Fellowship, and Mr. Gerrish of Wenham 
made the Concluding Prayer. There was an 
Immense Concourse of People in the House 
so that every Part was crowded, and Some 
were on the Beams over the Heads of the 
Congregation. 

The Govr was in the House, and Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner of the Customs, and 
they sat together on a high seat by the pul- 
pit stairs. The Govr appeared very devout, 
although he favors Episcopacy, and tolerates 
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the Quakers and Baptists, but isa strong op- 
poser of the Papists. He was dressed in a 
Black Velvet Coat, Red Waistcoat, bordered 
with gold Lace, and Buff Breeches with gold 
Buckles at the knees, and white silk Stock- 
ings. There wasa Disturbance in the Gallery, 
where it was filled with divers Negroes, Mul- 
lattoes, and Indians, and a Negro called Pomp 
Shorter, belonging to Mr. Gardner, was called 
forth and.placed in the broad Aisle, where he 
was reproved with great Awfulness and 
Solemnity. He was then put in the Deacon 
Seat, between the two Deacons, in view of 
the whole congregation, but the Sexton was 
ordered by Mr. Prescott to take him out be- 
cause of his levity and strange Contortions-of 
Countenance, (giving great scandal to the 
grave Deacons,) and put him in the Lobby 
under the Stairs. Some Children and a 
Mullatto Woman were reprimanded for 
laughing at Pomp Shorter. 

When the services at the House were ended, 
the Council and the other Dignitaries were 
entertayned at the House of Mr. Epes, on 
the Hill near by, and we had a Bountyful 
Table with Bears Meat and Vennisen, the 
last of which was from a fine Buck shot in the 
Woods near by: the Bear was killed in Lynn 
Woods near Reading. After the blessing was 
craved by Mr. Gerrish of Wenham, word 
came that the Buck was shot on the Lord’s 
Day by Pequoit an Indian, who came to Mr. 
Epes with a Lye in his mouth like Annanias 
of old. The Council thereupon refused to eat 
the Vennisen, but it was afterward agreed 
that Pequoit should receive 40 Stripes save 
one for Lyeing and prophaning the Lord’s 
Day, and restore to Mr. Epes the cost of the 
Deer, and consydering this a just and Right- 
eous Sentence on the sinful heathen, and that 
a Blessing had been craved on the Meat, the 
Council all partook of it but Mr. Shepard, 
whose Conscience was tender on the point 
of the Vennisen. 

The People here are much rejoyced to 
have Gospel Ordinances established among 
them, and the House is well Built, 3 Storys 
high, 38 by 42 feet, with good Oak Timber, 
and covered with 1 1-2 inch Planks and with 
Clay boards upon that, and it is intended to 
have the Inside fynished with Playstering 
when the Precinct are able. The Pulpit and 
the Deacon Seat are made of good Oak, and 
a green Cushing on the pulpit was given by 
Mr. Higginson. I had the above Particulars 
from Mr. Trask, the Head Builder of the 
House, who is a Man of Substance and con- 
siderable Acquirements: He also told me 
that he prepared a Box to put under the 
Foundation contayning the Year of our Lord 
that the Building was begun, and various 
Particulars about the forming of the Precinct 
Church. He also put in the Copper-Coyns 
of the Reign of our Blessed Sovereign Queen 
Ann, and an Epistle to the Sovereign who 
shall reign over these Provinces when the 
Box shall be found, and another to the House- 
hold of Faith in the Salem Middle Precinct 
exhorting them to maintain the Doctrines of 
the Founders to the utter confusion and 
Shame of all Papist Mass Mongers and other 
Heretical Misbelievers. Mr. Trask, who is 
himself a Godly man and a Member of the 
Church, told me that the Church would not 
agree to put the Box under the House as they 
thought it savored of Presumption and Vain 
Glorying, and some of them would not agree 
to the Sentiments of the Letter to the House- 
hold of Faith, but he Privily put the Box 
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under the Pulpit when the House was near 
built enclosed with Bricks in good Clay 
Mortar without the Knowledge of the 
Church. Mr. Trask thinks the Frame of the 
House will stand 2 or 3 Hundred Years if it 
is well covered from the Weather. 

There have been great Rejoicing with us in 
Boston on account of the Glorious news of 
Peace, and may the Lord long continue the 
blessing, and avert the Judgements we de- 
serve. 

Yours in the Bonds of the Gospel, 


LAWRENCE CONANT. 


Literature. 


THE Home UNIversity Lisrary. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents each.— 
Five new volumes of the Home University 
Library call attention again to the usefulness 
of this series of books, which present in small 
compass facts that one ought to know con- 
cerning the subjects of which they treat. 
Arnold Lunn, writer of The Exploration of 
the Alps, tells the thrilling story of Swiss 
mountain climbing with spirit and genuine 
appreciation. One need not climb himself 
in order to catch something of the exhilara- 
tion, the romance, the hard endurance here 
exemplified in true tales of the hills. Edith 
Sichel’s study of The Renaissance is an ad- 
mirable presentation, in the large, of this 
movement as it developed in different coun- 
tries. Without detailed treatment it gives 
the right impressions, and will doubtless be 
read where elaborate studies and larger vol- 
umes would make no impression. Among 
the scientific books may now be numbered 
Chemistry, written by Raphael Meldola, 
professor of chemistry in the Finsbury Tech- 
nical College. It is intended to bring the 
reader to the threshold of a great edifice 
crowded with departmental chambers, some 
of which he may explore for himself later if 
this introduction should awaken the desire. 
Prof. John Mackinnon Robinson’s book 
about Elizabethan Literature contains much 
in little about the wonderful period when life 
and letters began to unite to the enrichment 
of both. He treats it in no cut-and-dried 
fashion, reducing it to formulas, but points 
out its significant characteristics and its per- 
manent values. The last of this instalment 
of five new books is Religious Development 
between the Old and the New Testaments, in 
which R. H. Charles, canon of Westminster, 
shows how the view once commonly ac~- 
cepted, that the Old Testament was closed 
in the fifth century B.c., and that in the in- 
tervening time before the birth of Jesus no 
divine message broke the silence, has been 
completely abandoned not only by scholars 
but by the vast body of educated people 
Even the most conservative Old Testament 
critics recognize the late elements in the Old 
Testament, and recent research shows that 
there has never been a “‘period of silence.” 
Old Testament conceptions underwent modi- 
fication and development, and to make some- 
thing of this development clear is the pur- 
pose of the present study. Canon Charles 
discusses in successive chapters ‘‘ Prophecy 
and Apocalyptic,” ‘‘The Kingdom of God in 
Apocalyptic Literature,” ‘‘The Messiah in 
Prophecy,” ‘‘The Rise and Development in 
Israel of the Doctrine of a Future Life,’’ 
“‘Man’s Forgiveness of his Neighbor: A Study — 
in Religious Development,” ‘“ Reinterpreta- 
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tion and Comprehension,” ‘‘The Literature 
and the Old Testament Apocrypha,” ‘‘The 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament.” 


Peru. By Millicent Todd. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $2 net.—Peru, the Land 
of the Sun, is pictured in these pages as a 
land of contrasts, and the writer has made 
these contrasts so vivid and picturesque that 
they characterize the country in very effec- 
tive fashion; and it is safe to say no reader 
will lay down the book without clearly de- 
fined notions in regard to their mingled 
charm and terror. The desert, the moun- 
tains, the jungles,—these are the three nat- 
ural divisions of the country. One may die 
of sunstroke at the same time his eyelids are 
frozen together with the cold. On the coast, 
thunder-storms are unknown, but the over- 
head calm is counterbalanced by subterra- 
nean fury. Underground rivers carry off 
the water that might transform the sterile 
desert above them. ‘The richest fertilizers 
come from the desert, where there are no 
signs of fertility. Tropic heat wars with 
arctic cold, and the most wonderful flowers 
and insects waver and flutter where there is 
none to admire their beauty. ‘The writer 
has not neglected the elements of romance 
and human interest that are part of Peru’s 
history. It is an old story, the coming of the 
Spaniards to the empire of the Incas, and 
surely never were greater contrasts than are 
revealed by the professed piety of the con- 
querors and their cruelty to fellow-creatures. 
The book is interesting, readable through- 
out, and its illustrations from photographs 
add much to its descriptive qualities. The 
subject is one which has not been over- 
worked, 


DAVE PorTER IN THE GOLD FIELDS. By 
Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.25.—The new 
volume of the Dave Porter Series is declared 
by the publishers to be a record-breaker. 
This time Dave attacks the problem of a lost 
mine in the gold fields, and the exciting events 
through which he solves it and wins his usual 
success include narrow escapes from danger 
and sudden death, as well as adventures with 
the same unscrupulous opponents who have 
made trouble for him in previous volumes. 
We do not like all the characters any more 
than Dave himself did, but the mining regions 
afford an appropriate setting for them, and 
at the end of the book they seem to have been 
permanently silenced, though one never can 
tell. 


THE VANISHED MESSENGER. By E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co.—It may be that the war lends addi- 
tional interest to one of Mr, Oppenheim’s 
already sufficiently thrilling stories of inter- 
national complications, but certainly there 
was never a time when plots and conspira- 
cies, intrigues and masked operations, daring 
spies and unexpected political centres seemed 
so entirely within the range of probability 
as now, when actual events have far distanced 
the dreams of novel writers. Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s central character is a spinner of webs 
sitting in the centre of influences that in- 
volve far-reaching catastrophes, The inci- 
dents are novel, the characters well placed, 
and the interest even more tense than usual 
in one of these books. 
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A Day In Oxp Artsens. By William 
Stearns Davis. Boston: Allyn & Bacon 
$1.25—Mr. Davis is professor of ancient 
history in the University of Minnesota. 
It will be remembered that he began to write 
novels while he was yet an undergraduate 
at Harvard College, and achieved then a 
success which more experienced authors 
would have been glad to attain. This en- 
deavor to describe what an intelligent per- 
son would see and hear in ancient Athens, 
if he could be by some means transported 
to the fourth century and traverse the city 
under competent guidance, illustrates the 
faculty of reanimating past days and events, 
which made those earlier books interesting 
and worth while. 


How To SHow PIicTuRES To CHILDREN. 
By Estelle M. Hurll. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Miss Hurll’s new book 
about pictures supplies a want that has been 
expressed wherever the custom of hanging 
pictures in the school-rooms has been ob- 
served. She is one of those who have helped 
open the world of good art to young people, 
and has already done much to develop taste 
in the right lines and encourage genuine ap- 
preciation. In these chapters she answers 
theoretical questions concerning “‘the hows, 
whys, and whatabouts”’ of pictures, offers 
practical suggestions to mothers and teachers 
in regard to the pictures that should be 
shown, and supplies information about de- 
sirable picture material. 


Our LITTLE SPARTAN CousIN or Lone 
Aco. By Julia Darrow Cowles. Boston: 
The Page Company. 60 cents.—The ideals 
of education in ancient Sparta differed so 
widely from those of to-day that this long-ago 
cousin will doubtless awaken pity in childish 
breasts, for little boys who lived under the 
strict rule of the state were forced to steal 
food when they were hungry, and endured 
hardship at all times, but surely children 
will be stirred by the brighter side of their 
story, their instant obedience, the respect for 
moral superiors, and their supreme contempt 
for cowardice. The writer has made Theog- 
nis, Chartas, and the others real boys. The 
book is one of the very best in this series. 


Soncs AND PoEMs. By Martin Schiitze. 
Chicago: The Laurentian Publishers.—The 
author, a professor in the University of Chi- 
cago, has a talent for lyrical verse marked by 
keen observation and melodious expression. 
The pathos of lost lovers during a war is 
timely just now:— 


“Where the cliff looks o’er the valley 
I have grown a willow-tree, 
And it rustles and it whispers,— 
But my soldier, where is he? 


“Dust is whirling in the valley, 
I see horsemen, young and free; 
See their lances, see them flashing,— 
But my soldier, where is he?”’ 


Hapsir. By William James. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents net.—It is a 
happy thought to put this famous chapter 
in a small book by itself. It is one which 
we should all know practically by heart, 
certainly by head. It ought to be in the re- 
quired reading for every high-school boy and 
girl. It is a part of that mental equipment 
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which is taken for granted in every well- 
educated manand woman. ‘The more widely 
it is circulated the better, and, since this small, 
inexpensive, though not unattractive, edition 
will contribute to that end, we give it wel- 
come. 


NANNETTE AND THE Bapy MONKEY. 
Josephine Scribner Gates. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 5ocents.—Little Girl 
Blue has a rival in Nannette, who is likewise 
an intelligent doll, wise enough and lucky 
enough to help the baby monkey out of a series 
of adventures and then to live happy ever 
after. ‘The story is printed in most attrac- 
tive form, with quaint pictures. Children, 
according to our experience, like small books, 
that are easily handled and endure handling 
to better advantage than large volumes. 


THREE LECTURES ON MODERN POETRY 


OFFERED BY 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON 
AUTHOR OF 
“IN VIVID GARDENS.” 
Democratic Ideals of Contemporary Poets. 
The Woman Revelation in Modern Poetry. 

California Poetry. 


For terms and dates address Mrs. MARGUERITE WILKIN- 
son, Coronado, Cal. 


By 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


i ep ‘CHARLES Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.” —The Dial, Chicago. 


“TOLD with simplicity and insight, a rich 

humor and tolerance, a natural music 

and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. Pe BT Se 


wk is a delightful reminiscence, in which 

one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. . 


4 Park Srreet, Boston 
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The Dome, 
A Fellow-feeling. 


I never liked young Tommy Brown, 
For Tommy Brown, you see, 

Is just the kind my people think 
As good as good can be. 


They say to me, “‘Now, Tommy Brown 
Would never muss his hair, 

Nor stamp his feet when things go wrong, 
Nor strew things everywhere.” 


How tired I grew of Tommy Brown, 
He seemed so very good! 

The things he should not—never did, 
But did the things he should. 


Then once I went to Tommy’s house 
And heard his mother say: 

“Now, Tommy, stop! Why, Teddy White 
Would never act that way! 


“You’d never see him leave his shoes 
Around the floor like that, 

Nor cry when asked to pick them up, 
Nor tease the poor old cat.” 


So when I now meet Tommy Brown 
I try to be polite; 
I like him better than I did, 
For Iam Teddy White. 
—Harper's Monthly. 


Baby Clarke’s “Chupper.” 


BY MINNIE L. UPTON. 


“No,” said Baby Clarke, “‘I tan’t do to bed 
*til after chupper.”’ 

“But we had supper, baby,’ said mamma. 
“Don’t you remember? We ate supper on 
the ‘choo-choo cars’ before we got to grand- 
ma’s house.” 

He shook his yellow head with sorrowful 
emphasis. ‘‘Vat wasn’t chupper.” 

“Bless his dear heart!’’ cried grandma. 
“He’s forgotten. Boys do get hungry so 
often. Let me get him some bread and milk, 
Gertrude. That won’t hurt him; and then 
he’ll go to bed like a lamb.” 

Grandma suited the action to the word, 
and in a trice Clarke found himself seated be- 
fore a little round table in the high chair that 
had been brought down from the attic the 
minute that grandpa and grandma had re- 
ceived the letter telling them that their little 
grandson was coming to make them a visit. 
The bread and milk disappeared slowly, seri- 
ously, silently. 

“What a quiet child!”’ quoth grandpa. 
“Ts he always so still, Daughter Gertrude?” 

Clarke’s mamma looked puzzled. 

“No, indeed,” she responded; ‘‘if his appe- 
tite were not so good, I should certainly be 
quite alarmed. I suppose he is tired from 
his first journey on the steam-cars.”’ 

“‘T hope it’s nothing worse,” sighed grand- 
ma, settling her spectacles so as to see him 
better, and beginning to look worried. 

Presently Clarke laid his spoon down, and 
wiped his rosy lips meditatively. Then 
mamma took him in her lap, and began to un- 
button his tired little shoes. But the aston- 
ished and reproachful expression in his wide 
eyes made her pause, with the chubby foot 
in her hand. 

“O muvver, I don’t want to go to bed be- 
fore chupper! I hasn’t been naughty!” 

Grandma dropped her spectacles, and for- 
got to pick them_up. 
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Grandpa threw back his head, and laughed 
and Jaughed! 

“Well, well, well!’’ he said at last; ‘‘the 
boy’s hearty, and no mistake. Glad to see 
it! Glad to see it!” 

“He certainly ts the beatermost,” said 
grandma, smilingly donning the ‘‘specs”’ 
which grandpa had picked up between 
laughs. ‘‘But do—don’t scrimp him on vic- 
tuals. 
milk,’”’ 

“He doesn’t need it,” said his mamma, half 
laughing and wholly puzzled. ‘I can’t im- 
agine what makes him act so.” 

Clarke watched and listened, his eyes ex- 
ceedingly bright and his lips beginning to 
quiver. And, when he was placed in the 
high chair again before a second bowl of 
bread and milk, he could bear it no longer, 
but burst forth in broken English, punctu- 
ated with heart-rending sobs. 

“Oh, no, no!’”’ he wailed. ‘‘No, no, nol 
Vat ain’t chupper. Vat table an’ me ain’t 
chupper. Chupper’’— and he raised his 
woe-begone face and extended his short arm 
impressively—‘‘chupper is a long table—an’ 
lots of folks round it—an’—an’—funl”’ 

Down went the yellow head with a pathetic 
thump. 

“Dear heart!” said grandma; ‘‘he misses 
the rest of them so!’’ And she picked him 
out of the high chair and cuddled him close, 
smiling through moist “‘specs.” 

“The little chap has the rights of it,’’ said 
grandpa, heartily. ‘‘Eating alone ain’t a 
genuine meal, and that’s a fact. He’s hit 
the idea precisely. Mother, spozen you set 
out some things—I know we don’t need a 
thing, and you’re plumb tired,—but spozen 
you do just set out some things on the dining- 
room table, and we all draw up?” 

“Of course I will, father,’’ responded grand- 
ma. She really would have done it, but just 
then Mamma Gertrude said ‘‘Sh-h-h!” 
Baby Clarke was fast asleep. 

“Dear heart!” said grandma again. 
“We'll have things right in the morning.” 

“That we will,’ said grandpa. 

Grandparents are so indulgent! 


Playing School. 


“You know I was ’most late this noon,’ 
Dorothy began, putting her arm around 
Madge in confidential fashion as they were 
walking home from school one bright summer 
afternoon, ‘‘because I had to go ’round by 
Mrs, Drew’sto carry a pattern for mother. I 
just stepped into the kitchen to rest a minute, 
and right on her big table was a box of honey. 


I guess she saw me looking at it, tor she asked |’ 


me if I liked honey; and I said, ‘Yes’m, I do, 
but I don’t have any very often, for we don’t 
keep bees at our farm.’ ‘ 

“You know she keeps ’em, and I guess she 
has lots and lots of honey; for she told me, if 
I would come again some day, she’d give me 
some. She said I might ask another little 
girl to come with me; and of course I should 
ask you, for you are my very dearest, most 
intimate friend.” 

Madge responded to this affectionate 
compliment by a hug which nearly stifled 
Dorothy, and exclaimed, “Let’s go next 
Saturday!” 

“All right,”’ said Dorothy, ‘‘’cause it’s 
four days before then; and that’s long 
enough to wait, isn’t it?” 


T’ll get him some more bread and) 
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Accordingly, the next Saturday afternoon 
saw two expectant little girls, in the cleanest 
of gingham dresses and brand-new sunbonnets 
just alike, going along the country road to 
Mrs. Drew’s big white farm-house. Past the 
long meadows white with daisies and sweet 
with clover they went, now skipping and 
dancing to the music of the birds, now play- 
ing tag, until, breathless with running and 
laughter, they had to sit and rest on a rock 
by the roadside. Unable to bring their eager 
feet to a walk for more than a minute at a 
time, they soon found themselves at the 
front gate. _ 

“Do you’s’pose she will give us the honey 
first thing?’’ asked Dorothy. 

“‘No, I guess not,” said Madge, whose 
sense of propriety suggested that this was 
hardly to be expected. 

They did not have time to talk longer; for 
Mrs. Drew had heard the faint tap, tap of the 
old-fashioned brass knocker, which Dorothy 
could just reach by standing on tiptoe, and 
came to the door with a cordial greeting. 

She invited them into the sunny sitting- 
room, where she was sewing, and, after the 
pink sunbonnets had been taken off and 
Madge and Dorothy made to feel quite at 
home, told them stories about ‘‘when she 
was a little girl.” 

“Now don’t you want to look at some pict- 
ures?”’ she asked. 

“Ves, thank you,” said Dorothy, in her 
politest tone, wondering if Mrs. Drew meant 
this to occupy them while she went after the 
honey. 

But evidently she did not; for, after 
handing them the pictures, she resumed her 
seat by the window, and began to sew. ‘The 
little girls glanced significantly at each other 
as they looked over the pictures, and their 
faces grew sober. 

“Tt’s ’most four o’clock,” thought Dorothy; 
“and mother told me to be sure and come 
home by five.” 

“Do you s’pose she’s forgotten the honey?” 
she whispered anxiously to Madge. 

“T’m afraid so,’”” Madge whispered back. 

“Shall I ask her for it?”? again whispered 
Dorothy. 

“Oh, no,” said Madge. ‘I do not think 
that would be polite, do you?” 

Poor Dorothy! After all the eager antici- 
pation of the week to be disappointed now, 
especially when her dearest friend had been 
invited to share her pleasure! What should 
she do? : 

“Oh, there’s a bee!” she cried, a brigh 

idea striking her, as a busy insect in search 
of sweets flew to the honeysuckle by the 
open window. 
“T see him!” exclaimed Madge, catching 
Dorothy’s meaning. But Mrs. Drew sewed 
on, with only a smile at the evident enjoy- 
ment of her small guests. 

Plainly, this hint was not sufficient to 
remind their hostess of the forgotten treat, 
and they would probably have to go home 
without the promised honey. 

Suddenly Madge’s face brightened; and 
she drew Dorothy toward her for a brief 
whispered consultation, at the close of which 
Dorothy jumped up and asked,— 

‘Please may we play school in this corner, 
Mrs. Drew?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Drew; 
Madge exclaimed,— 

“You be the teacher, Dorothy, and I’ll be 
the scholars!” 22 11 


and 
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A little table was taken for the teacher’s 
desk, and with becoming dignity Dorothy 
perched herself upon the organ stool behind 
it. Madge quickly arranged three chairs, one 
behind another, and seated herself on the 
last. Then, opening a book taken from the 
what-not, she began to study very hard. 

“First class in spelling!” called the teacher. 
Madge closed her book, and came to the front. 

“Toe the mark!’’ ordered Dorothy. 

Madge obediently ‘‘toed’’ a bright green 
leaf in the carpet, put her hands behind her 
back, and looked up ezpectantly. 

‘‘Spell ‘honey.’”’ 

“Honey, h-o-n, hon, e-y, ey, honey: a 
sweet fluid collected by bees.’”? Madge had 
been taught to define as well as to spell. 

“Bless my heart!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Drew, 
rising abruptly and leaving the room. 

The girls looked abashed, and the spelling- 
class came to a sudden end. 

“‘T wonder if she knew we meant it?’’ said 
Madge. 

“T guess she did,” said Dorothy, ‘‘for she 
went out quicker’n I thought she would.” 

In a few minutes Mrs. Drew returned, 
bringing a small tray which contained a 
plate of tiny buttered biscuits and two 
sauce-plates of golden honey in the comb. 
Spreading a white cloth on the teacher’s 
desk, she put down her dainties, saying,— 

“T don’t see how I came to forget your 
honey; but I’m glad enough you made me 
think of it before you went home.” 

Two very meek “Thank yous” were the 
only response she received; but Madge and 
Dorothy ate the treat with keen relish, and, 
after accepting an invitation to come again, 
started for home. 

“That honey was very nice, Madge, but 
I’m sorry we had to hint for it,”’ said Dorothy, 
as they walked slowly down the road. 

“So am I,” agreed Madge. ‘‘It was very 
embarrassing.” —Mary E. McAllister, in the 
Youth's Companion. 
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’"Manda Jane. 


None of us liked "Manda Jane. We all 
said so the first day she came to school. 
Her dress was sort of old-fashioned, and too 
long for her; but it wasn’t just how she 
looked that was the matter. I guess we 
thought there were enough of us without 
her, and we didn’t want any more. You 
see, there were nine of us girls who brought 
our dinners,—just enough for the three play- 
houses out under the trees; and, besides, we 
all knew each other, and it’s so much trouble 
to get acquainted with strangers. 

“Well, we don’t need to have her,’’ said 
Delia Kelly. ‘‘We didn’t ask her to come 
to our school, and we can go on just the 
same’s if she wasn’t here.” 

So when noontime came, and the teacher 
and the other little children went home, we 
hurried off and left "Manda Jane to herself. 
She looked up as if she expected we’d ask her 
to come, too; but we didn’t, and after a few 
minutes she sat down on the steps and opened 
her basket. She sat there nearly all noon- 
time, and we couldn’t help seeing her while 
we played. Little Kitty—sche’s always so 
tender-hearted—wanted to ask her to come. 

‘“‘Whose playhouse can she have a part 
of, then?” asked Maria. ‘‘There are only 
three places, and it’ll make one of ’em all 


_ crowded up to have four girls in it.” 
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Well, none of us wanted her; and Kitty 
couldn’t do anything without the rest of us, 
though she looked sorry. That’s the way 
it went for four or five days. We found 
*Manda Jane knew as much about her les- 
sons as any of us, thotgh her dresses were 
too long, and the other children liked her in 
games at recess; but we girls wouldn’t pay 
her any attention. Our schoolhouse is in 
the country, in a nice woody place; and so 
we thought "Manda Jane was going to look 
for wild flowers when she didn’t stop on the 
steps one day, but walked right past where 
we were, farther in the grove. By and by 
we saw her moving about as busy as she could 
be, as if she was making a playhouse all by 
herself. 

“TJ think that would be awfully lonesome,”’ 
said Kitty; and I think we all felt a little 
sorry and sort of mean, only we wouldn’t say 
so. 

The next day "Manda Jane hurried off 
just the same way, and the day after that, 
too; and we could see her flying about and 
fixing something. We pretended we didn’t 
care what it was; but, really, we could hardly 
play at all for watching her. But the next 
noon, when we were getting ready to go for 
our baskets, she stopped us. 

“There’s a new store started down near 
where you folks keep house,” she said; ‘‘and, 
if you want tea, sugar, soap, or—or anything, 
the woman that keeps it’ll give good measure 
and sell cheap.”’ 

“Store?” we all said at once. 

She was leaning against the teacher’s table, 
her eyes all twinkly and laughing; and she 
looked almost pretty,—ever so much prettier 
than Maria, who jumped up on the table 
beside her. 

“Yes, I’ve started a store,”’ she said, ‘‘and 
I should think you housekeepers would need 
to buy lots of things.” 

We began to crowd round her; but she 
wouldn’t tell us much, only to “‘come and 
see,’ and we didn’t wait to have her ask us 
twice. She had fixed up the prettiest place 
with moss and green branches! 

There was a nice, smooth stump for a 
counter, and scales made of strings and birch 
bark. There was white sand for sugar and 
pebbles for coffee, and she had made cunning 
little paper bags to put things in. Oh, it 
was such fun! We bought and bought; and 
she gave us some real gingerbread—such good 
gingerbread that her grandmother made,— 
because, she said, storekeepers gave things 
when they had an “‘opening.’”’ We forgot 
all about not wanting her, and almost forgot 
to play keep house at all, because we were 
all the time running to the store. She had 
so much custom that she said one of us might 
be clerk; but everybody spoke for the place, 
and so we had to take turns. It was the 
very nicest noontime we’d had, and nobody 
ever thought of leaving "Manda Jane out 
after that: we couldn’t do without her. 

“How did you ever come to think of any- 
thing like that?”’ Delia asked her one day. 

“‘Grandma made me think of it,” she said. 
“Vou see, I felt a little bit lonesome, and I 
thought ’’—her face grew red and sober, and 
she stopped a minute; then she said the 
words right out—‘‘I thought you girls didn’t 
like me, and wouldn’t ever be friends; and 
I told grandma there wasn’t any place for 
me. ‘Make a place, then,’ she said. ‘All 
the world wants the ones that are willing 
to make themselves wanted.’ 


So then I| 
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stopped thinking how you ought to make it 
pleasanter for me, and began to plan how I 
could make things nicer for you.”’—Kaie 
Hamilton, in Sabbath School Visitor. 


How Leonard helped make Jelly. 


“JT don’t seem to be doing anything but 
stand around and wait,’’ said Leonard to 
his Auntie one day. 

Auntie was making currant jelly, and 
Leonard had his sleeves rolled up and a big 
apron tied about him, all ready to help. 

“Lots of people have to stand and wait, 
Leonard,” said Auntie. 

“But I had rather work,’’ said this six- 
year-old boy. . 

So Auntie gave him a little spoon to ‘“‘try”’ 
the jelly with. 

He helped measure the sugar, set the 
glasses in order on the table, and, whenever 
there was a chance, tasted the jelly, and said: 
“T think it is all right. It suits me.” 

Then he went out on the porch and took 
a ride in the hammock, making believe that 
he was on a train going to Buffalo. 

At the first stop he found an eating-house, 
where he had bread and jelly for lunch. 

Pretty soon he came to another eating- 
house, and there he had bread and jelly. 

By the time his journey was ended, the 
jelly in the kettle was done; and he watched 
Auntie to see that she filled each glass to the 
brim. Forty-two glasses of pretty red jelly 
were put away, and Leonard and Auntie felt 
as though they had done a good morning’s 
work.—Florence Moody, in the Advance. 


The Restored Watch. 


A major in the army had a very sagacious 
pointer, which was kept in a kennel with 
several other dogs. His gamekeeper, having 
one day gone into the kennel, dropped his 
watch by some accident. On leaving the 
place, he fastened the gate as usual, but had 
not gone far from it when he heard that it 
rattled very much. On looking round, he 
saw his favorite pointer standing with her 
forepaws against it, and shaking. it, evi- 
dently for the purpose of attracting his at- 
tention. On going up to her, he found her 
with his watch in her mouth, which she re- 
stored to him with much seeming delight. 


“What is it that causes the saltness of the 
ocean?”’ asked a teacher. “It is the cod- 
fish,’’ said a little girl. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituated 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-echools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresmENt, EN DICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM 

Dmecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phili = 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev’ 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Some Vagrant Thoughts. 


BY MILTON REED. 
L . 

The ripe days of the autumn sparkle with 
golden glory. Fields and woods are catch- 
ing a flush of faint color, which will deepen into 
brighter and ‘brighter hues until the cruel 
frost despoils them. Gardens, sered and 
yellow, are relapsing into dull earth. The 
ted blood has kindled in the grape; the climb- 
ing vines garnish the wayside. 

On the sand-dunes of the coast of Southern 
New England the juicy beach-plum has lived 
its seasonal life, from the drifted white of 
its blossoms in the spring up to its purple 
fruitage in the autumn. Now its ruby-red 
blood and succulent pith are being trans- 
muted into jellies and preserves. The hardy 
shrub, its fruit pillaged, is falling asleep until 
‘the smiles of April reawaken it into leafage 
and bud. It has made its contribution to 
the larder of the order-loving housewife. 
Wonderfully prolific is the beach-plum. Lift 
a gnarled branch, and clusters of fruit hang 
in handfuls. It seems to sprout up from the 
yellow sands, which have the scantiest of 
‘life-giving properties. The sun, wind, dew, 
and rain are its feeders, to complement the 
stingy gifts of the soil. It is a child of the 
ocean. It never plays truant very far from 

“the coast. The birds and winds sometimes 
scatter its generative kernels a few miles to 
the inland, but it is a nursling of the brine, a 
companion of ‘‘the sun and the sand and 
the wild uproar.” It shuns the fat fields of 
the cultivated farm. Like the lean wolf of 
ZEsop’s fable, it will not exchange the un- 
charted liberty of the dunes for the slavish 
order and trim rows of the currant and 
gooseberry. It is a wilding of nature. 

We who linger late in the country have 
our satisfactions. Some of us came as her- 
alds to the gaudy spring, when external nat- 
ure was niggard. We endured hoarse winds 
and lack-lustre days. We knew that what 
Shakespeare called ‘‘summer’s distillation” 
was on its way. ‘Time, never resting, brings 
us probably all that we ought to have. It 
wastes, saves, gives, pilfers; in the end, it 

establishes a moral equilibrium in our mys- 

- terious lives. 

So we early-comers saw the new-born 
spring put on its cap and bells; we followed 
its flowery dance. ‘The sour, cold, moist days 

_ were followed by bursting bud and unfolding 
leaf. Soon the woods were wigged with green. 
The choral of floral life was sung. 

Not only did we watch the serene stars 
and -crescent vegetation; we had glorious 
Horseneck Beach all to ourselves. Its 
cringing sands, fluent tides, crested surf, its 
many voices, all its cunning sorceries,, its 
“spiced winds, were our own. Indeed, we 
“were monarch of all we surveyed, Robinson 
Crusoe, on his desert island, was invested 
with . no’ more solitary lordship... Sun- 
light and moonlight illumined or blanched 
,the yellow dunes. The quivering shadows 
of the tidal pines, the flicker of the sun- 
pierced recesses, the bellowing of the savage 
sea, its smile when the wild waves were 
whist,—everything was our dower. Who 
could wish for more? ’ 

As the spring ripened into summer and the 
lengthening days were flooded. with opulent 
light,- city folk began to creep. into their 
long-silent homes. How could*so many of 
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them ever have discovered this tiny, river- 
rimmed village even with microscopic lens? 
From the prairies of the West, from big 
metropolitan cities, from far and near, they 
nestled into homes or boarding-houses. 
Once the democratic stage-coach was the 
transporting agency, for are we not sixteen 
miles from a steam railway? Now, the auto- 
cars, public and private, bring the human 
freight. Moreover, many of the faces were 
familiar. ‘There is a lotos-charm about the 
sea-marge. Those who come once, very 
often come again. When they have been 
here two or three seasons they decide to 
come every season. 

One lady told me that she had been-here 
for forty-five summers. Can Carlsbad or 
Saratoga, with their healing lymph, beat 
this? People do not come to this torpid 
village “to take the cure.’’ There is no 
stereotyped health régime. The sanitarium 
is the sea-girdled beach; the tonic is the air. 
There is no standardized nonsense of regu- 
lation cure. Wealth does not count, for 
there is no opportunity for its display. -The 
narrow, stunted village life is simplicity itself. 
The nearest physician is eight miles away. 

The new-fangled absurdities of faith-cure, 
inspirational healing, the negation of sick- 
ness, remedial agencies of imagination, have 
no place among us simple folk. With us, 
health is health; sickness is sickness; physi- 
cal death is physical death. We know that 
the pathway into the Great Beyond opens 
beyond the portals of physical life. Death 
is the universal messenger who leads us 
beyond the kingdom of the senses. 

(To be continued.) 


The End of the Armament Rings.* 


BY H. G. WELLS. 


In this smash-up of empires and diplo- 
macy, this utter disaster of international poli- 
tics, certain things which would have seemed 
ridiculously utopian a few weeks ago have 
suddenly become reasonable and practicable. 
One of these, a thing that would have seemed 
fantastic until the very moment when we 
joined issue with Germany and which may 
now be regarded as a sober possibility, is the 
absolute abolition throughout the world of 
the manufacture of weapons for private gain. 
Whatever may be said of the practicability 
of national disarmament, there can be no dis- 
pute not merely of the possibility but of the 
supreme necessity of ending forever the days 
of private profit in the instruments of death. 
That is the real enemy. That is the evil 
thing at the very centre of this trouble. 

At the very core of all this evil that has 
burst at last in world disaster lies this Krupp- 
ism, this sordid enormous trade in the in- 
struments of death. It is the closest, most 
gigantic organization in the world. Time 
after time this huge business, with its bought 
newspapers, its paid spies, its agents, its share- 
holders, its insane sympathizers, its vast ram- 
ification of open and concealed associates, 
has defeated attempts at pacification, has 
piled the heap of explosive material higher 
and higher—the heap that has toppled at 
last into this bloody welter in Belgium, in 
which the lives of four great nations are now 
being torn and tormented and slaughtered 
and wasted beyond counting, beyond im- 


*From a pamphlet conyrighted by the World Syndicate 
and reprinted by the World Peace Foundation. 
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agining. I dare not picture it—thinking now 
of who may read. nee 

So long as the unstable peace endured, so 
long as one could dream of holding off the 
crash and saving lives, so long was it impos- 
sible to bring this business to an end or even 
to propose plainly to bring this business to an 
end. It was still possible to argue that to 
be prepared for war was the way to keep the 
peace. But now every one knows better. 
The war has come. Preparation has ex- 
ploded. Outrageous plunder has passed into 
outrageous bloodshed. All Europe is in re- 
volt against this evil system. There is no 
going back now. to peace; our men must die, 
in heaps, in thousands; we cannot delude 
ourselves with dreams of easy victories; we 
must all suffer endless miseries and anxieties; 
scarcely a human affair is there that will not 
be marred and darkened by this war. Out of 
it all must come one universal resolve,—that 
this iniquity must be plucked out by the roots. 
Whatever follies still lie ahead for mankind, 
this folly at least must end. There must be 
no more buying and selling of guns and war- 
ships and war-machines. There must be no 
more gain in arms. Kings and kaisers must 
cease to be the commercial travellers of mon- 
strous armament concerns. Whatever arms 
the nations think they need they must make 
for themselves and give to their own subjects. 
Beyond that there must be no making of 
weapons on the earth. We can at last deal 
with Krupps and the kindred firms through- 
out the world as one general problem, one 
world-wide accessible evil. 

Outside the circle of belligerent states, and 
the states which, like Denmark, Italy, Ru- 
mania, Norway, and Sweden, must necessarily 
be invited to take a share in the final resettle- 
ment of the world’s affairs, there are only 
three systems of powers which need be con- 
sidered in this matter, namely, the English 
and Spanish speaking republics of America 
and China. None of these states is deeply 
involved in the armaments trade; several of 
them have every reason to hate a system that 
has linked the obligation to deal in arma- 
‘ments with every loan. The United States 
of America is now, more than ever it was, an 
anti-militarist power, and it is not too much 
to say that the government of the United 
States of America holds in its hand the power 
to sanction or prevent this most urgent need 
of mankind. If the people of the United 
States will consider and grasp this tremendous 
question now; if they will make up their 
minds now that there shall be no more profit 
made in America or anywhere else upon the 
face of the earth in war material; if they 
will determine to put the vast moral, finan- 
cial, and material influence the states will be 
able to exercise at the end of this war in the 
scale against the survival of Kruppism,—then 
it will be possible to finish that vile industry 
forever. If, through a failure of courage or 
imagination, they will not come into this 
thing, then I fear if it may be done. But I 
misjudge the United States if in the end 
they abstain from so glorious and congenial 
an opportunity. 

Let me set out the suggestion very plainly. 
All the plant for the making of war material 
throughout the world must be taken over by 
the government of the state in which it exists; 
every gun factory, every rifle factory, every 
dockyard for the building of warships. It 
may be necessary to compensate the share- 
holders more or less completely; there may 
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have to be a war indemnity to provide for 
that,—but that is a question of detail. The 
thing is the conversion everywhere of arms- 
making into a state monopoly, so that no- 
where shall there be a ha’p’orth of avoidable 
private gainin it. ‘Then, and then only, will 
it become possible to arrange for the gradual 
dismantling of this industry which is destroy- 
ing humanity, and the reduction of the armed 
forces of the world to reasonable dimensions. 
I would carry this suppression down even to 
the restriction of the manufacture and sale 
of every sort of gun, pistol, and explosive. 
They should be made only in government 
workshops and sold only in government shops. 
There should not be asinglerifle, not a Brown- 
ing pistol, unregistered, unrecorded, and un- 
traceable in the world. But that may be a 
counsel of perfection. The essential thing is 
the world suppression of this abominable 
traffic in the big gear of war, in warships and 
in great guns. 

With this corruption cleared out of the way, 
it will become possible to consider a scheme 
for the establishment of the peace of the 
world. Until that is done any such scheme 
will remain an idle dream. . . . If there is 
courage and honesty enough in men, I be- 
lieve it will be possible to establish a world 
council for the regulation of armaments as 
the natural outcome of this war. First, the 
trade in armaments must be absolutely killed. 
The next supremely important measure to 
secure the peace of the world is the neutral- 
ization of the sea. To launch an armed ship 
can be made an invasion of the common ter- 
ritory of the world. This will be an open 
possibility in 1915. Already human intelli- 
gence and honesty have contrived to keep 
the great American lakes and the enormous 
Canadian frontier disarmed for a century. 
Warlike folly has complained of that, but it 
has never been strong enough to upset it. 
What is possible on that scale is possible 
universally so soon as the armament trader 
is put out of mischief. The age of armed 
anxiety is over. Whatever betide, it must 
end; and there is no way of making it end but 
through these two associated decisions, the 
abolition of Kruppism and the neutralization 
of the sea. 


Making War on War. 


Two peace movements have started in 
Massachusetts. The Progressive Women, 
257 Washington Street, Boston, have got out 
a small stamp which reads:— 


MAKE WAR ON WAR! 
ADVOCATE 
WORLD-WIDE DISARMAMENT 
With an International Court 
Properly Policed 
Progressive Women 
257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
They are sold at the rate of five cents a sheet 
of twenty, and it is hoped that women will 
use them on their letters and checks, and sell 
them for the benefit of the Red Cross. An- 
other movement comes from a newly formed 
war protest committee, consisting of Mrs. 
Charles Sumner Bird, Mrs. Margaret Deland, 
the authoress, Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 
Mrs. F. B. Harrington, Miss Louisa Loring 
of the Red Cross, and Mrs. William Tilton. 
This committee has issued a peace petition 
postal card, which reads as follows:— 


_ “JT hereby register my protest against war, 
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and call on my government to work ‘with 
all governments toward world-wide disarma- 
ment and an international court of justice, 
properly policed, because I believe that this 
alone can secure that absolute necessity of 
civilization, world-wide peace. 

One of these will be sent to every woman’s 
club for endorsement, with the idea of start- 
ing a strong peace propaganda throughout 
the State. 

This movement is affiliated with the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society, which is represented 
by Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Jay Wm. 
Hudson, and Henry S. Haskins. 


Mr. Sunderland on Germany. 


BY REV. A. KAMPMEIER. 


The undersigned intended to follow the 
appeal of President Wilson to maintain a 
neutral attitude during the present horrible 
European tragedy, 
spread opinion in this country, that Ger- 
many and especially her emperor with his 
advisers are to be blamed entirely, or mostly 
so, for that catastrophe, has also crept, I 
regret to say, into some articles of the 
Register, and especially into that article of 
Mr. Sunderland ‘‘The World’s Need of 
Statesmen,” I consider it justified to call 
attention to what seems, to me at least, a 
certain degree of unfairness. 


Mr. Sunderland ascribes the general feel- 


ing against Germany as due to ‘“‘the war 
lord and his military companions during the 
last thirty years.” But this dates farther 
back, to the war of 1870, or that of 1866, 
when the union of the German states began, 
a year after our own union had been cemented 
by the Civil War. During the Franco- 
German war the sympathy against Ger- 
many was almost as strong in this country 
as it is now, as I well remember personally, 
and the prolongation of that war after 
September 4 under the new French govern- 
ment was partly due to the importation of 
arms into France from our country under 
the eyes of our government. 

Four years after the war (Feb. 16, 1874) 
Count Moltke spoke the following in the 
German parliament: ‘‘A great historic event 
like the re-establishment of the German 
empire is hardly brought about in a short 
span of time. What we have gained within 
a half-year through our arms we may be 
obliged to defend by arms for half a century, 
in order that it shall not be taken from us 
again. We must not give way to any de- 
lusion. We have gained respect every- 
where since our fortunate wars, but love 
nowhere. Everywhere we meet the distrust 
that Germany, since it has become powerful, 
might become an uncomfortable neighbor in 
the future.’ This was at the time when the 
clerical-monarchical party under MacMahon 
showed strong signs of again trying the for- 
tune of war against Germany; when several 
French bishops in their pastoral letters at- 
tacked the German emperor and his govern- 
ment without interference by the French 
government, and a Belgian in a letter to the 
archbishop of Paris offered to assassinate 
Bismarck for a certain sum of money, against 
which offence the Belgian government de- 
clared it had no laws on its statute books. 

Speaking of Germany’s statesmen, in what 
respect has Bismarck sinned so much more 
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than the statesmen of other countries, that 
he deserves that the Hun Attila is called his 
great prototype, in a publication of the 
American Unitarian Association (‘‘ America’s 
Conquest of Europe,” Mr. D. S. Jordan, 
p. 11)? Has he sinned so much more than 
other European statesmen at the Berlin 
Congress, 1878, in not fully supporting 
Russia’s policy, that the Russian saying 
since that time is fully justified, ‘‘Constan- 
tinople must be conquered in Berlin”? Bis- 
marck never was really inimical to Russia, 
and even at the end of his life said in his 
reminiscences that the occupation of Con- 
stantinople through Russia and a Russian 
protectorate over Asiatic Turkey would not 
touch the vital interests of Germany; and 
that Austrian policy, even in such a case, 
would be able to come to an agreement with 
Russia concerning the Turkish inheritance. 
Nor does Bismarck deserve to be classed with 
Attila for his legislative acts as minister of 
Prussia in exempting the poorer classes from 
taxation, nor as chancellor of Germany for 
insuring the laboring classes against sickness 
and accident, nor for his aversion to the 
acquisition of colonies, such acquisition never 
being looked upon favorably by Germany’s 
predecessors in this matter. He even called 
Germany a “‘saturated”’ people, implying that 
she should be satisfied with her unity and 
having established the due respect to her by 
other nations. 

The principles of German statesmanship, 
of course, have changed since Bismarck, but 
I wonder whether it has sinned more than that 
of other European nations. Has Germany 
sinned more than Russia and France when 
meeting the eventuality of the alliance of 
the two latter states by the alliance with 
Austria, or has Austria sinned more by the 
annexation of Bosnia, the administration of 
which had been offered by Russia itself in 
order to have a free hand in her Balkan 
policy and in that against Turkey, 1877-78, 
and which administration was surely a great 
blessing to the Bosnian population as com- 
pared with that of Turkey, or more than 
when two years before Russia and England 
met to treat about their respective interests in 
regard to Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet, and 
concerning their policy toward Turkey, or 
than when Edward VII., 1908, met first the 
Czar, then the President of France, to treat 
about an English-Russian-French action re- 
garding Turkey, to isolate Germany? 

Mr. Sunderland says that if Germany had 
spent all her vast sums thrown out for arma- 
ments on intensified agriculture, industry, 
commercial investments, etc., she would have 
made friends everywhere and have become 
a pattern for the whole world. Suppose 
Germany had been differently constituted 
from other nations, and had done what it is 
said she ought to have done, is it certain 
that she would not have faced jealousy? 
Isn’t it a fact that the enormous progress of 
Germany in intensified agriculture, in ap- 
plied science, industry, commerce, invest- 
ments in foreign lands, even in the limited 
way she has done it, has awakened not always 
the most friendly feelings toward her? 

But she ought not to have sought to es- 
tablish colonies, after the greatest opportu- 
nities in this respect had already been utilized 
by other nations, since the neue Kurs had 
set in after Bismarck; above all, she ought 
not to have built up a war navy to protect 
her interests. Yes, if she had been consti- 
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tuted different from other nations thus far. 
She did not set the example in these things. 
Others preceded her in this respect. I sup- 
pose. the great fatal. mistake, according to 
Mr., Sunderland, Germany made since 1890. 
Up to.that time the German war fleet and 
the British were in the proportion of 5 to 1. 
In that year the German emperor was allowed 
to lead the British Mediterranean fleet with 
the Hohenzollern flying the flag of ‘‘the 
admiral of the fleet,’ when returning from 
the marriage of his sister with the crown 
prince of Greece. England could then well 
afford to leave Helgoland to Germany in 
exchange for the island of Zanzibar. It was 
at the time when England said, ‘‘Germany is 
the only European power which can be de- 
stroyed without risk at sea.” In 1904 the 
German fleet had ceased to be a negligible 
quantity, a vassal to England in matters of 
the sea. It had dared to be independent. 
This may have been a great mistake, but 
Germany was in this respect as human as 
other nations, and cannot be blamed more 
than others. Nor can the German emperor 
be especially blamed for the increase of the 
navy, since the German parliament shared 
with the Kaiser in passing the law for it, and, 
in regard to commercial expansion in the 
world’s market, even the Socialist Bebel, at 
the time of the Morocco incident, said that 
Germany did not need to have all doors 
closed before its nose. Did Austria, who is 
in the same condemnation as the ally of 
Germany, sin more than other nations when 
she demanded an investigation from Servia 
for the assassination of the archduke and his 
Slavic wife, known as conciliatory to the 
Southern Slavs of Austria, but opposed to 
Russian influence? The fact that the vic- 
tims of the assassination were crowned heads 
ought not to blind the judgment of demo- 
cratic Americans, especially since the present 
Servian king also reigns only by the grace 
of the Pretorians, who murdered his prede- 
cessor on the throne and his wife in the 
most brutal way. Suppose the German 
government had plotted against Russia be- 
cause the Baltic provinces are mostly Ger- 
man, or we plotted against Canada, or the 
‘Canadians against us, could the respective 
governments permit this? 

I think Germany with its leaders are at 
heart as much opposed to war as any people. 
Germany has waged no war since 1870, while 
England, France, Russia, and Japan has each 
waged several important wars since that 
time, and we the Spanish war, while we let 
Mexicans fight among themselves for our 
interests and furnish the arms. 

The burden of a standing army for Ger- 
many is surely great and a deplorable mat- 
ter, but it is questionable that Germany, 
even with this burden, “‘has crushed almost 
to death the common people.”’ It is ques- 
tionable whether our taxes are lower than in 
Germany, and our social conditions better 
than Germany’s; and in regard to its na- 
tional debt, as much as I know, Germany 
stands a favorable comparison with other 
nations. But this is only by the way. The 
majority of the German people, in spite of 
many drawbacks connected with their politi- 
cal institutions, have by experience learned 
the value of their national unity and the 
enormous progress following it. They sacri- 
ficed for it in j1870, and are willing to do it 
again even with greater cost. In this all are 
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The German people have their great de- 
fects as well as any other people, but they 
have also much inner worth and sterling 
qualities. In spite of the appalling terror 
of war facing them from all sides, and the 
serious outlook, it still was a great moment 
when the leaders of all parties down to the 
Socialist at the time of the declaration of 
war (a war which was in the political air of 
Europe long ago as certain as a terrific 
storm in nature during sultry summer 
weather) shook the hand of the emperor 
with the promise to stand for the father- 
land. 

The German of the modern Germany is 
often accused of arrogance and gruffness, 
and probably rightly. But there are reasons 
for this pride. The Germany since 1870 is 
their own creation, brought about by the 
great sacrifice of their own blood, sweat, and 
toil, and they have nobody to thank for it. 
“ Selbst ist der Mann,” and this feeling creates 
a pardonable pride. For this reason they 
also are ready to maintain and hold the 
structure they have built up, even at enor- 
mous cost and sacrifice, if possible, for they 
have learned’ to value their own work. If 
Germany seems really to be the military 
nation par excellence, and her military spirit 
has come to such a desperate outbreak, may 
there not be good reasons for this? If Ger- 
many’s ambition and pride are mainly the 
cause of the present European catastrophe, 
may she go down forever! On the other 
hand, let us leave to later history the final 
verdict. It is now not the time to give an 
entirely dispassionate judgment. 


From the Consumers’ League. 


Fifteen years ago almost every retail store 
in the country remained open until late at 
night from one to three weeks before Christ- 
mas. This meant that hundreds of sales- 
people, book-keepers, wrappers, and delivery- 
men worked such long hours that Christmas 
meant to them nothing of joy and good will, 
but only exhaustion and misery. This 
condition of affairs was brought about by 
an unintelligent shopping public, which 
thought that it must do its Christmas shop- 
ping in crowds and in a rush at the eleventh 
hour. 

The Consumers’ League, realizing the 
seriousness of this overwork, instituted the 
“Shop early for Christmas’ campaign, and 
this movement for early shopping has grown 
to such an extent that each year fewer and 
fewer stores remain open at night. There 
has been a consequent lessening of fatigue 
and suffering for the workers at Christmas 
time. 

Although much has been accomplished, 
there is still need, not only in the larger cities, 
but in the rural communities, to urge early 
Christmas shopping. Last year in New 
York City, for instance, six large retail 
stores and many small neighborhood stores 
remained open to the public until 10 p.m., 
and later the week before Christmas. In 
three of these larger stores the employees 
received no extra compensation; in the re- 
maining three stores supper or supper money 
was provided. 

After a working-day of fourteen hours in 
one of the stores last year one woman selling 
waists said: ‘‘Tired? I have been wishing 


one, from the war lord down to the Socialist. | all day that I was a horse; then I would have 
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somebody to look out for my interests.” 
The Consumers’ League is trying to look out 
for her interests. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


BY REV. N. S. HOAGLAND. 


The thirty-eighth biennial session of the 
Ministers’ Institute, which has just closed 
at Newport, R.I., was entirely worthy the 
best traditions of our faith. The large 
number of young men on the programme 
as well as—among the interested listeners 
gives satisfaction as to the future of our 
faith and its place in the world. Despite 
the rather trying temperature, there was a 
goodly attendance at every meeting. It was 
like an extension college course or post- 
graduate work to some, a school of the 
prophets to all. Considering the distrac- 
tion and depression of this terrible war, it is 
remarkable that the attendance was so large 
and the interest so well sustained. The 
Institute was happily housed. The Chan- 
ning Memorial Church was the hospitable, 
gracious host, and the parish house and the 
church proper were both used as occasion 
fitted. 

The morning devotional meetings and the 
evening meetings which drew attendance 
from the public were held in the church 
proper, a beautiful and fitting place for uplift 
of heart and will. Just across the street in 
front, on the edge of the park, a bronze 
statue of Dr. Channing stands, facing the 
church in an attitude of perpetual benedic- 
tion. Though Channing was never pastor 
of the church, the fact that he was born in 
Newport and for many years had his home 
here made the memorial fitting. From the 
ends of the earth came the money that 
bought the stones for the temple, the glad 
gifts of those to whom his message of light 
‘and hope had been more precious than gold. 
But it remained for the members of this 
session of the Institute to note that his 
birthplace, not many minutes’ walk from 
the church, was yet unmarked. During 
one of the personally conducted afternoon 
excursions which the pastor, Rev. William 
S. Jones, provided for the periods of relaxa- 
tion, while the band of pilgrims were standing 
in front of the rather dull-looking house 
where Channing was born, Rev. Francis W. 
Holden, with a sudden inspiration, said: 
“There is no tablet here to mark the place. 
Why not take up a collection right here and 
get one?” Mr. Jones promptly appointed 
Mr. Holden to take up a collection right 
on the spot, and a sufficient sum was secured 
to provide for a suitable tablet or marker 
without calling on any one else. This 
spontaneous spot-cash offering, though not 
completed without furtive looking into 
purses to make sure there was enough left 
to get home, was significant. The com- 
mittee named to attend to the matter were 
Rev. Francis W. Holden (of Haverhill), 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte, and Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge. 

The house is owned by an association, and 
is used as a home for homeless children, 
some of whom, though but little tots, mingled 
wonderingly but trustfully with the band of 
pilgrims in the street. What might be called 
the by-products of the Institute were not the 
least profitable and enjoyable features. jl 

A delightful surprise was some character 
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sketches of Dr. Collyer and Dr. A. P. 
Peabody by the versatile layman Mr. 
William Sayward, at the reception given 
to the members of the Institute by Miss 
Brown and Miss Simes-Nowell of the 
New School for Girls. The selections were 
most characteristic in voice, attitude, and 
manner of speech. 

By hearty resolutions of thanks the Insti- 
tute expressed its gratitude to the various 
agencies who had made this such an inspiring 
meeting. Another resolution commended 
President Wilson for the stand he has taken 
in regard to neutrality and the promotion 
of world peace and pledged to him sympathy 
and co-operation. 

The papers read by Rev. Joel Metcalf, 
Dr. Fenn, Prof. Christie, and Rev. Howard 
N. Brown were so important and deserving 
of further study that a resolution was passed 
to the end that they might be offered for 
publication, presumably in the Harvard 
Theological Review. 

The newly elected officers are Rey. F. C. 
Southworth, president; Rev. FE. M. Slocombe 
of Worcester, secretary; and Rev. A. H. Rob- 
inson of Newton, treasurer. The board of 
directors are Rev. H. C. Parker, Woburn; 
Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J.; 
Rev. William Safford Jones, Newport, R.I.; 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York; Rev. 
Louis Cornish, Hingham; and Rev. Charles T. 
Billings, Lowell. 
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Henry W. Wilbur. 


The recent and sudden death of Henry W. 
Wilbur of Philadelphia, general secretary of 
the (Hicksite) Friends’ General Conference, 
president of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals, and president of the 
Pennsylvania Abolition Society, removes 
from the twin causes of social reform and 
religious progress one of their bravest, ablest, 
and most trusted leaders. 

Friend Wilbur was sixty-three years old 
at the time of his translation. When we 
last met him, three months ago, he seemed 
as youthful in spirit, as vigorous in body and 
mind as ever. He entered heartily into the 
plans for holding a session of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals in Phila- 
delphia early next winter, and incidentally 
displayed in his conversation and counsels 
the deep human and democratic sympathies, 
the broad outlook, and fearless acceptance of 
truth, which, united with his keen sense of 
humor, eloquence of speech, and glorified 
common sense, made him a natural inspirer 
and leader of his fellow-men. 

His important services to the liberal wing 
of the Society of Friends have been feelingly 
commemorated by his associates. By~ un- 
wearied missionary journeys, by correspond- 
ence and public addresses, by the authorship 
of valuable books setting forth the history 
and principles of the Quaker movement, and 
an unusual skill as the inspirer and organizer 
of concerted endeavors, Henry Wilbur suc- 
ceeded in rousing to enthusiasm and co- 
operative endeavors a widely distributed and 
somewhat irresponsive community composed 
of spiritually minded but intensely indi- 
vidualistic and unpractical believers. Others 
have wrought well in this course, but surely 
his was the most ardent and effective ser- 
vice. Its beauty and power lay in this, 
that, amidst all his practical endeavors to 
build up his beloved Society, Henry Wilbur 
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never lost sight of the great principles of 
religious rationality, freedom and progress. 
However he might yearn for a more perfect 
reconciliation and co-operation with more 
orthodox Friends, his love for them never 
silenced his speech, or quenched the testi- 
mony of the Spirit in his reason and con- 
science where truth and right were con- 
cerned; and so transparently sincere and un- 
selfish were his motives that his word was 
with power, and his example infectious 


‘among both the progressive and orthodox 


members of the Society. 

A signal instance of this devotion to truth 
and large religious sympathies was the promi- 
nent part he took in the creation and subse- 
quent history of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals, of which he has been 
the honored and efficient president since its 
formation in 1908. He might have taken 
advantage of the invitation to the Society of 
Friends to unite with the thirty or more de- 
nominations included in the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ. But Henry 
Wilbur felt that this would not have been 
sincere, and that his true affiliation was with 
the smaller bodies of religious liberals, both 
in and out of the Christian Church, to whom 
this fellowship had been refused. His fellow- 
workers, the Progressive Friends, with equal 
largeness of spirit, indorsed his attitude, and 
the result was the organization of the liberal 
Federation already referred to. Whatever 
success it has had, whatever service it may 
have rendered, have been chiefly due to his 
large grasp of principles, his fearless and 
often eloquent speech, his admirable quali- 
ties as a presiding officer, and deep religious- 
ness of nature. His loss to the Association 
seems almost irreparable. He was the em- 
bodiment of its spirit and aims. 

It will fall to others to do justice to Henry 
Wilbur’s devoted labors for the uplift of the 
colored people of the South, for the prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic, for woman’s suffrage, 
for international peace, and other causes in 
which his soul delighted. We who, though 
not of his denomination, were privileged to 
know and work with him for the realization 
of great ideals of human service and the 
faith that is grounded in freedom, fellow- 
ship, and character, will ever treasure his 
memory as an encouragement and an in- 
spiration, and seek to show our gratitude by 
an increased devotion to the lofty causes to 
which he consecrated his life. 

CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Chicago Letter. 


The Chicago churches are all opened for 
the year, with encouraging attendance. 

“The First Unitarian Society” is the name 
by which the Church of the Messiah and the 
Memorial Chapel are now known. Rev. 
W. Hanson Pulsford, the minister, kept the 
church open till July 12, and opened it again 
September 20, with a sermon on “‘ Dissenters.” 
He had intended to spend the summer in 
Scotland, but decided it was wiser to stay in 
New England. This society will lose a valu- 
able officer in Mr. F. A. Delano, and a help- 
ful family, when they move to Washington, 
where Mr. Delano needs to reside as a mem- 
ber of the National Reserve Bank Board. 

Unity Church opened September 6, the 
topics for the month being ‘“‘Life’s Renew- 
als,” ‘‘Life’s Unity,” ‘‘Creative Will,” and 
“Ascent of Man.” The last topic preceded 
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the communion service, the following invi- 
tation to which was included in the Calendar: 
“With a large and inclusive spirit of human 
brotherhood, let us make it an hour of grate- 
ful reunion and earnest consecration to our 
noblest ideals of an ever-growing fellowship.” 
Rey. Fred V. Hawley, the minister, spent his 
vacation in Michigan, part of the time with 
his parents and part at his summer home. 

The Third Church entered upon its year’s 
work on September 20, Dr. Rowena Morse 
Mann choosing for her text ‘““Can War be 
Abolished?’”’ She enlarged on the natural 
belligerency of animals and men, showing 
that the traits of character we inherit from 
the lower animals must be admitted to be 
natural, but that they should not therefore 
be considered ineradicable. The needs for 
food, protection, and mating could now be 
satisfied in a better way. Of what use is 
our boasted intellect if it does not make us 
more moral? She promised a sermon on 
the European war on October 4. Both Rev. 
Newton Mann and Rev. Rowena Mann took 
a course in philosophy at the Summer School 
of the Chicago University, and spent the re- 
maining weeks in Ithaca, N.Y. 

All Souls’ Church was open all summer, 
the speakers being usually civic workers, 
discussing topics of public interest. Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, the pastor, returned from 
Tower Hill, September 27. Rev. Ernest Cy 
Smith, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, preached there September 20, 


Marriages, 


At Wollaston, September 21, by Rev. Carl G. Horst, 
Thomas Lewis Edwards of Princeville, Ill., and Grace 
Irene Bishop, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Frederick H. 
Bishop of Wollaston. 


Incorporated 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
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CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms, 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 


Fifty-sixth Year 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
Complete uipment for city and out-of- 
Joseph ey Waterman, Vice-President, 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 


J. S$. WATERMAN 
2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Transfer Arrangements, 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
rank S. Waterman, Jr. 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


CHURCH ORGAN, 


Has your church a good medium-sized pipe-organ for 


sale? If so, we would like to know the kind of organ it is, 
the condition, and the price. 

Address replies to W. P. Harding, president of the Uni- 
tarian church of Atlanta, Ga., 48 Park Avenue. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 


Two bright, sunny rooms with board, with a small adult 
family. Fine location, convenient to steam and electric 
cars. References exchanged. Mrs, George H. Swazey, 
525 Highland Avenue, Malden, Mass, Tel. 1365 W. 


OSLTION wanted by reliable woman to care for 
P elderly person or semi-inyalid. Country preferred. 
Call at 24 Worcester Square, Boston, on Monday or Tues- 
day afternoons, or on Thursday or Friday 


OME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 

ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
physician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M., 
Boston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


WANTED—A refined woman as matron for dining- 

hall,at school for whites, Camp Hill, Ala. 100 
boarders. Salary, $40 a month. Travelling expenses not 
included. Write Lyman Ward, president. 
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on ‘The Heavenly Vision of To-day.” He 
took for his text Paul’s words ‘‘ Wherefore I 
was not disobedient to the heavenly vision.”’ 
He urged that we hold to the past visions, 
as they have a value in shaping those of the 
present. The old men are apt to sneer at 
the audacity of youth, but it is that same 
audacity that keeps things moving in this 
world. He illustrated by showing that the 
reformers and inventors of to-day were ridi- 
culed in their beginnings. I must quote one 
sentence: ‘‘Probably no one intends to do 
evil: he simply has failed to do good because 
at the time to decide he lost the heavenly 
vision.” 

Rev. James Vila Blake, at the resumption 
of the services of All Souls’ Church at Evans- 
ton, gave a series of sermons on the war. 
September 20 he followed with the topic ‘‘ The 
Virtue and the Value of Small Things,’’ show- 
ing the influence of individuals on public 
opinion, and emphasizing the duty of each 
one to be faithful in small things, in words as 
well as in deeds. Mr. Blake spent his vaca- 
tion quietly in Chicago, studying and writing. 

The Hinsdale Society resumed regular ser- 
vices on September 13, and Rev. Newton Ben 
Knapp, formerly of the Willow Place Chapel, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., filled the pulpit the first two 
Sundays. He was followed by Rev. James 
W. Macdonald, a recent graduate of the 
Meadville Theological School. 

The Associate Alliance meets October 1 
with the Evanston church. Mrs. Medora 
Welch Long, the president, will tell of the 
making of the new town in Australia, Cam- 
berra, which is built entirely new as the capi- 
tal of the whole country. ‘The wife of the 
architect, who is also his assistant, was for- 
merly a member of the Third Church and a 
parishioner of Mr. Blake. ‘The Associate Al- 
liance is planning to entertain Mrs. Robert B. 
Davis at a luncheon when she is in Chicago, 
Monday, October 19. 

The officers at the Chicago Headquarters 
were glad to welcome Rev. Frederick I. Hos- 
mer on his way from Berkeley, Cal., to Massa- 
chusetts. He found a few old-time friends 
in town to greet him. 

FRANCES LE BARON, 


Department of Religious 
Education. 
Rally Day. 


BY FLORENCE BUCK. 


Among the’essentials of effective work with 
children are variety, and the quality of the 
picturesque. Just how to secure these 
elements while carrying on the regular work 
of the Sunday school is one of our problems. 
To be sure, a certain uniformity in the school 
session is desirable. The value of orderliness, 
harmony, and repetition are well known. 
There must be careful conservation of the 
time set apart for teaching the lesson. 
When all these things have been considered, 
however, it remains true that some Sunday 
schools have so little in their service that is 
picturesque that they fail in their appeal to the 
young. ‘The sessions are dulled with deadly 
monotony, and this, simply because grown 
people are managing the school from the 
standpoint of adult life, and are forgetting 
the real needs of the child. 
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One of the occasions which the autumn 
season affords our schools for breaking this 
monotony and awakening interest of both 
pupils and parents is Rally Day. Custom 
has not yet fixed a calendar date for its 
observance, so the choice of time is left to 
each school. ‘The first Sunday after vacation 
is not the best time, because it does not give 
opportunity to enlist the interest and co- 
operation of the members of the school. 
But a day soon after—say late in September 
or early in October—is near enough to the 
opening of the school year to secure the 
desired impulse for the season’s work. 
Rally Day observance divides naturally into 
two parts, for which different groups of 
workers should be chosen: (1) Securing 
attendance. (2) Preparing the programme. 

For the first of these, let the aim of the 
school be three-fold: (a) Every member of 
the school present on Rally Day. (0) At 
least one visitor from every family in the 
church. (c) Cradle-roll and Home Depart- 
ment members invited, and new pupils 
secured to join the school on that day. 

Picture-postal invitations may be sent by 
mail to each member of the school. “But 
I do not like the colored cards!’’ objects 
a teacher. No; but have you inquired 
whether the children like them? ‘There are 
many varieties, some of which do not offend 
the artistic sense. Any good Sunday-school 
supply house can furnish samples. Remem- 
ber in the invitation list the members of the 
Cradle-roJl and Home Departments. 

All members of the school should be 
enlisted to extend an invitation for that day 
to visitors. A written message is more 
effective than an oral one, and has a value 
for the pupil who writes it as well as for the 
parent or friend to whom it is sent. When 
the members of a class act together to pre- 
pare an invitation list, the class organiza- 
tion is strengthened. Pulpit and platform 
announcements of the coming day add to the 
attitude of expectation, which is one of the 
elements of success. 

For the day itself, the programme of the 
school session may well contain some of the 
elements of pageantry which are so dear to 
the child’s heart. A procession of the school 
passing in review before the superintendent, 
minister, and church officers is an impressive 
sight even when the school is a small one. 
The classes march in order before the superin- 
tendent’s desk; the school banner may lead, 
and. each department or class carries its own 
pennant. There should be good music. 
Where numbers are sufficient the school may 
well march to a processional hymn. ‘There 


is none better for this purpose than Mr. 


Hosmer’s spirited 


“Forward through the ages 
In unbroken line,’’ 


which the children, once they have learned 
it, love as much as “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.” 

The secretary’s record for the day’s at- 
tendance, instead of being read, might be 
posted, so that all could see it. Where no 
backboard is available a large sheet of 
manila paper and charcoal pencil will serve. 
Names of classes should be given, with 
number present in each, those having 
perfect attendance being marked with a 
star. Officers, teachers, visitors, and the 
grand total of attendance should be marked 
in figures that can be read across the room, 
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A souvenir badge of the day may be given. 


to each member, to be worn during the ses- 
sion. 

The programme may well include a brief 
presentation of the aim and purpose of the 
school and the work to be taken up during 
the year. Members of the school, or teachers, 
rather than superintendent or minister, 
might do this briefly and effectively. The 
occasion may be used for the installation of 
officers and teachers; or there may be a 
service of consecration of these helpers to 
the work of the school. Whatever else it 
offers, the opening service on Rally Day 
should include “plenty of good singing by 
the school, and the moment of deeply reverent 
and impressive prayer. 

The exercises here suggested, or others of 
a similar character, may be brought within 
the compass of the opening service of the 
school, leaving the usual period for lesson 
study, or may be expanded to fill the Sunday- 
school hour, if desired. Perhaps a teaching 
period, even a short one, in which the visitors 
were given an object lesson in the presenta- 
tion of religious truth to the classes, would 
do much to show adults the real value of 
Sunday-school work. 

Some of our schools are already observing 
Rally Day with good results. Others have 
failed to use this stimulating opportunity 
through dislike of the work involved, or 
reluctance to copy the methods of our 
neighbors, or a natural distaste for the 
simple, picturesque, unusual elements which 
minister to the nature of the child. The 
real handicap of much of our work with the 
young lies in the fact that, having outgrown 
childish needs, we forget their existence in 
the children with whom we deal. Rally 
Day offers an opportunity for quickening the 
interest of adults in Sunday-school work, and 
at the same time ministering to a real need 
in the heart of the child. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Boston Federation Notes. 


The Boston Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Unions announces the following pro- 
gramme for 1914-15, and desires to urge 
the importance of consulting these dates 
when arranging local and entertainment pro- 
grammes :— 

Monday, October 19, Get-together meet- 
ing, at First Parish Vestry; Sunday, Novem- 
ber 29, fall meeting; Friday, January 1, first 
Federation dance; Friday, January 15, second 
Federation dance; Friday, January 29, third 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 
Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her i in her personal 


Works without an institution. Personal eee Lan 
vice and careful auperriaicn have availed during for 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enab 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, nabled thou life. 
With many we remain in galations for rar 


Not intended for the —— the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring BiB Se joa 


TREAS : 
Greene) , 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 
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Federation dance; Sunday, January 31, mid- 
winter meeting; Friday, February 12, fourth 
Federation dance; Saturday, March 27, in- 
door picnic; Sunday, April 25, annual meeting; 
Thursday, May 27, annual meeting; Satur- 
day, June 5, field day. 

The first edition of The Federation News is 
in circulation and is receiving a hearty wel- 
come, the editor being Mr. J. Harry Hooper, 
a former president of the Federation, and the 
business manager being Mr. Frederick G. 
May, Jr., the president. This four-page 
pamphlet of news pertaining to the Federa- 
tion and Young People’s Religious Union 
work and interests will be published monthly, 
except during July and August. Every one 
in the Federation should be a subscriber; 
and it is hoped that many older friends out- 
side may feel disposed to lend a helping hand 
to this venture. Subscriptions at twenty- 
five cents each are now being received. 

The officers and directors of the Federation 
meet regularly at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., on the fourth Thursday of every month, 
for business, discussion of ways and means, 
etc., each Union in the Federation having 
representation in this body. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School will be held in Meadville, Pa., on 
Monday, Oct. 5, 1914, at 4 P.M. ‘The treas- 
urer will make his annual report. 


The installation of Rev. Louis C. Dethlefs 
as minister of the First Parish (Unitarian) in 
Medford, Mass., will take place on Wednes- 
day evening, October 7, at eight o’clock. Dr. 
Samuel M. Crothers will preach the sermon. 


Mr. Otto Lyding has been invited to be 
assistant minister to Rev. James De Norman- 
die, D.D., The First Religious Society in 
Roxbury, and services of ordination will be 
held on Sunday evening, Oct. 4, 1914, at 
half-past seven o'clock. 


As the date of the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Conference of the Middle States 
and Canada, as previously announced, No- 
vember 9, 10, and 11, falls on election week, 
the date has been changed to November 16, 
17, and.18. The Conference is to be held at 
Syracuse, N.Y., in the May Memorial Church. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Charles Elmer Beals, until 
recently of the Congregational ministry, an 
application for the certificate of commenda- 
tion issued by this committee. Louis C. 
Cornish, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, 
secretary, 10 Prospect Street; Fitchburg, 


The Cambridge Ministers’ Association 
will meet with Rev. A. W. Birks, host, at 
67 North Main Street, Natick, on Monday, 
October.5, at 1 P.M. Subject, “Harmony 
and Discord.” Train from South Station 
at 12.05. ‘Trolley from Park Square at 
11.45, or from Newton at 11.50 and 12.10. 
H. L. Pickett, Scribe. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
October 5 at I1 A.M. 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of Beverly 
will preside. Rev. W. S. Nichols will speak 
on ‘‘Missionary Work in New England.” 


The Christian Register 


Rev. C. W. Casson has been asked to open 
the discussion. The proposition to make 
the missionary council permanent will fall 
within the subject. 


The Worcester Conference will hold its 
regular autumn meeting, Oct. 7 and 8, 
1914, with the First Parish, Barre, Mass.: 
Rey. C. G. Adams, minister; Rev. A. F. 
Bailey, minister emeritus. Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes will preach the sermon Wednesday 
evening, and on Thursday there will be 
addresses by Percy A. Atherton, Arthur F. 
Butterworth, and Daniel L. Hanson in the 
morning, by F. W. Parks, Mr. John G. 
Faxon, Joseph S. Gates, and Henry R. 
Smith in the afternoon. 


Churches. 


JACKSONVILLE, V1t.—During the months of 
July and August Rev. Ernest L. Staples, 
minister of All Souls’ Church, Waterbury, 
Conn., had charge of the Universalist church 
in this village. The services were well at- 
tended, 125 people being present on the oc- 
casion of a sermon to the Odd Fellows and 
Rebekahs, who attended as guests of the 
parish, the average being about 90. The 
Sunday-school which Mrs. Staples started 
in the summer of 1913 has been kept up and 
this season attained a membership of 40, all 
of whom were punctual in their attendance. 
On Children’s Sunday, which was observed 
in August, ‘‘Barbara’s Dream” was pre- 
sented by 14 girls, and 2 boys, while other 
lads gave a partial dramatization of the 
story of Joseph and his Brethren as parts of 
a pleasing programme. A Cradle-roll out- 
fit was purchased, and already there is a de- 
mand for more material, so many names of 
little ones have been recorded. The Y. P. C. 
U. was especially active during the summer 
season. The society was represented at the 
National Convention by Miss Minerva Allen 
and Miss Mabel Stetson, who gave inspiring 
reports on their return. An entertainment 
was given which yielded some $54 for the 
benefit of the society and the Camp Fire 
Girls, who have recently organized under the 
leadership of Miss Carrie Begiebing. A series 
of socials were given under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Aid Society at the homes of the 
members during the two months. At these 
socials supper was served, and wholesome, 
out-of-door sports participated in by old and 
young, All were well attended, 200 being 
present when the meeting was at the home 
of Mr. W. S. Allen, the Jacksonville Brass 
Band being in atttendance and much appre- 
ciated. A good quantity of literature from 
the Universalist Publishing House and the 
Unitarian Association was placed in the com- 
munity, including Bulletin No. 30, ‘‘The 
Control of Tuberculosis.” The services of 
the summer were greatly enriched by the 
solos of Mr. H. M. Werner of Waterbury, 
Conn. (formerly tenor soloist, Unity Church, 
Springfield, Mass.), sung on two Sundays, 
and by the inspiring words and contribu- 
tions of Mrs. Alta Cressey of Hartford, Conn., 
and Mrs. Nettie Clement of Brooklyn, L.I., 
daughters of the late Parley Starr of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., who helped found the church at 


Jacksonville. 
Personals. 


Rey. and Mrs. A. F. Bailey of Barre, 
Mass., observed the fiftieth anniversary of 
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dinner at their home. . Thirty-five of these 
years have been lived in Barre, and thirty- 
two in Ruggles House, which is still their 
home. 


Peace Sunday and the American Red 
Cross. 


Our President has, by proclamation, desig- 
nated Sunday, October 4, as a day of prayer 
for peace. It has been suggested in many 
quarters that on this Sunday a collection 
be taken up in every church to relieve suffer- 
ing in the war-ravaged countries of Europe. 
The Red Cross, which is charged with the 
special duty of aiding the sick and wounded 
in time of war, respectfully urges that oppor- 
tunity be. given in each church to every 
person who so desires to make a contribution 
to the American Red Cross, which is im- 
partially aiding every country in a spirit 
of common humanity, and which recognizes 
no distinction of race or nationality. How- 
ever, every contributor who desires to desig- 
nate any particular fund or country to which 
his or her contribution shall be applied may 
do so, and such request will be respected. 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN RED Cross. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The school will open on Tuesday, October 
6, at half-past nine, with a devotional service 
conducted by Rev. A. M. Rihbany of the 
Church of the Disciples. A cordial invitation 
is extended to all who have been connected 
with the school to be present at this service, 
and to meet afterward the undergraduates 
who entered last year and those who are just 
entering. Those whose time allows, who are 
not connected with the school, are also asked 
to join us and thus show by their presence the ° 
interest and co-operation in our common 
cause, which strengthens the work. 

Several new courses are offered in the ar- 
rangement of studies for the year. Two in- 
teresting additions to the list of speakers are 
Dr. Luther A. Weigle and Rev. Charles T. 
Billings. Mention has been made of Dr. 
Weigle’s lectures by the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, with which the Tucker- 
man School co-operates in the plan for the - 
normal course of instruction announced 
last week. Mr. Billings’s lectures will be given 
later in the year and will be duly announced. 
“Comparative Religion,’ followed by a 
“Study of the Sects,” is the general subject. 

Those interested in special courses, and who 
wish to be enrolled as students in any of the 
classes other than those of Saturday, are 
asked to be present on Tuesday morning, 
October 6. A very interesting year is before 
us. 


Hawaiian huckleberries grow in clusters 
on low bushes right on the very brink of 
the brimstone beds, and are so. numerous 
that a bushel may be easily gathered in half 
an hour. In appearance they somewhat re- 
semble a cranberry, and the flavor is pleas- 
antly suggestive of grapes.—Popular Science 
Monthly. 

a a I 
$5,000-$6,000 WANTED. 


On Mortgage on Farm Property assessed for nearly 
double the amount. A good chance for a safe investment. 


their marriage on September 22, by a family | Address “Country,” office Christian Register. 
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Pleasantrics, 


“Her criticisms,” said Mrs. T'wickembury, 
“were extremely succulent.” 


“Barney, you’re an odd chap.” “I am, 
sor. In fact, I think I’m about the quarest 
fella I ever met in me life.” 


A somewhat weather-beaten tramp, being 
asked what was the matter with his coat, 
replied, ‘‘Insomnia: it hasn’t had a nap in 
ten years.” 


“Why, is it only one o’clock? I thought 
it was two,’”’ said Mrs. Bronson as the clock 
struck one. ‘‘Naw, mum,” said Bridget. 
“Tt’s niver lather thin wan at this toime uv 
day.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


“Have you ever travelled in the South?”’ 
asked the New Orleans man of the chap from 
Bangor, Me. ‘‘Oh, yes, indeed!’’ said the 
Maine man. ‘I have been to Boston and 
New York.’—Harper’s Bazar. 


While visiting in the town of Peru, Mass., 
this summer, we were mutch annoyed by a 
dog that yelped all night. One member of 
the party suggested that we were suffering 
from an overdose of Peruvian bark. 


“T tell you,’’ said Poots, ‘there is an in- 
describable sense of luxury in lying in bed and 
ringing one’s bell for his valet.”’ ‘You’ve 
a valet!’’ exclaimed Poots’s friend. ‘‘No,” 
replied Poots; “but I’ve just got a bell.”— 
Rochester Talisman. 


Of Prof. Agassiz Dr. Holmes once remarked 
that the professor was the Liebig’s extract 
of the wisdom of ages. ‘‘When he goes off 
on long voyages to remote islands,’ added 
the poet, ‘‘I can’t help thinking what a feast 
the cannibals would have if they boiled down 
such an extract.’”—Troy Press. 


For a little lady of two and a half years 
this will do. She had picked up a cane in 
the corner of the room and was playing with 
it,—a plain stick bent at the ends. Father 
asked, ‘‘What are you doing with the cane?”’ 
“Tt isn’t a cane.” “What is it, then?” 
“Tt’s an umbrella without any clothes on it.”’ 
—N. W. Christian Advocate. 


The Frenchman asked an English spar- 
maker what he was making. “A yard,” 
was the reply. ‘“‘How much have you got 
done?’’ was the next question. ‘A yard.” 
‘““Where did the spar come from?” ‘‘The 
yard.’”’ And the Frenchman was very much 
surprised at the lucidity of the answers, and 
amazed at the simplicity of our language.— 
Leisure Hours. 


During the great strike on the North 
British Railway much difficulty was expe- 
rienced in. finding qualified engine-drivers. 
On gone occasion a young fellow ran some 
distance past a certain station, and, upon 
putting back, he went as far the other way. 
The station-master, seeing him preparing for 
another attempt, to the great amusement of 
the passengers on the platform shouted: 
“Just bide where you are, Thomas! We’ll 
shift the station.”’—Tit-Bits. 


Bridget is an excellent cook, and her mis- 
tress gives her full swing, not only as to 
cooking, but as to the purchase of supplies. 
The other day the lady said: ‘‘ Bridget, the 
coffee is very good. What kindisit?” ‘It’s 
no koind at all, mum,’ said Bridget; ‘‘it’s 
a. mixter.”’ “How do you mix it?” “I 
make it one-quarter Mocha and one-quarter 
Java and one-quarter Rio.” “But that’s 
only three-quarters. What do you put in 
for the other quarter?’’ ‘I put in no other 
quarter at all, mum. That’s where so many 
shpiles the coffee, mum,—by putting in a 
foorth quarter.’”-—Exchange. 


The Christian Register 


WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


Bee ster cAson] Underground 

7/1 Garbage Receiver 
ia No Flies. NoLitter. No Odors. 

Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 

C. H. SrerHenson, Mir., ro Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “*THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“*THE CAROL,” *“‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical ser- 
vices of the Sunday-school, we would call their attention 
to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler whose 
previous ventures in this field have met with unprecedented 
favor in liberal religious circles in the United States and 
England, and whose large experience in Child Song assures 
a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies in harmony with 
the present standards and needs of the liberal Christian 
Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and capable 
of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical values 
of the selections in verse have been carefully considered, 
while the music to which they are wedded is throughout 
tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. = 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be furnished 
those who desire to make further inquiry. We give here- 
with the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school affairs, 
formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday-school 
Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, so far as 
I know. ... Lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the lberal fellow- 
ship.... It makes a decisive step in advance. ... There 
is a most excellent collection of service, with a generous 
range and logical development combining simplicity, dignity, 
and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Sociely:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity; 
so well arranged and attractively printed.... Iam looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 


To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid, 


Pnblishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


17 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Commercial and Travellers 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 
LONDON 


AntiqueViews of ye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


**Some. of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value,’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. 


ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. . Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDulfie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Situation ar New York. No raw 
east winds, as on the seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds. 

Courses. 


Studies dey, Maske, Art; Des 


mestic Science. " 

Athletics Grmassium, basketbal 
siting master, Senn dvng pons and 
Ds, 


